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LAUNCHING THE $4,200,000 BATTLE-SHIP “ CONNECTICUT.” 


HUGE 16,000-TON VESSEL, SISTER-SHIP OF THE LATELY-FLOATED « LOUISIANA,” AND THE EQUAL OF THE MOST POWERFUL 
FOREIGN WAR CRAFT, GLIDING OFF THE WAYS AT THE BROOKLYN NAVY YARD, WITH MISS ALICE 
WELLES AS SPONSOR, AND CHEERED BY 35,000 LOOKERS-ON.—Z C. Muller. 
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“Three Cheers for Teddy.” 


THE FREQUENCY of the gallery calls, ‘* Three 

cheers for Teddy,’’ at the New York Republican 
State Convention, and the enthusiastic manner in 
which the cheers were given, were a striking feature of 
that gathering. New York is the home of President 
Roosevelt, and these demonstrations voice the popular 
affection for him, the feeling on the part of the 
masses that he is one of themselves, and the recogni- 
tion of the fact that his triumph is a victory for what 
Lincoln called the plain people. 

At the outset Jackson’s National Republican and 
Whig enemies laughed at the sobriquet, ‘‘ Old Hick- 
ory,’’ but they changed their mood when they saw 
that this nickname aroused the enthusiasm of the 
masses of his countrymen, who rolled up for him an 
immense majority for each of his two terms. 

As an epithet, ‘‘ Old Tippecanoe ’’ amused the Dem- 
ocrats of 1840, and called out their jeers every timé 
they heard it. When the returns on election day came 
in, showing that Harrison carried nineteen States, as 
compared with seven which went to the aristocratic 
and dignified Van Buren, the name excited an entirely 
different sort of a feeling. 

When Thurlow Weed, in the Albany Evening Jour- 
nal, soon after the battle of Buena Vista in 1847, pro- 
posed the victor in that conflict, ‘‘Old Rough and 
Ready ’’ Taylor, for the Whig nomination for 1848, 
many Whigs, as well as a large majority of the Dem- 
ocrats, laughed at the idea of putting a man with such 
plebeian designation up as a presidential candidate of a 
great party. Nevertheless, ‘‘Old Rough and Ready ”’ 
carried the convention and the country. 

“* Honest Abe ’’ sounded very undignified when ap- 
plied to the Republican candidate in 1860, but this 
nickname was given to him in admiration by the 
masses of his countrymen, and they made it good at 
the polls. ‘‘ Ben’’ Harrison, in one of his campaigns, 
beat the most powerful Democrat, Grover Cleveland, 
which this generation has seen. 

“*Teddy ’’ is a popular tribute to Roosevelt’s cam- 
araderie. It proclaims his sincerity, his popularity 
with all elements of the people, his democracy. In 
the broad sense of the term President Roosevelt is 
more of a Democrat than Jefferson, the founder of the 
Democratic party. He has the hold on the masses 
which made Jackson invincible. This is especially 
true in the great States of the Mississippi valley and 
the Pacific coast. The nickname of ‘‘Teddy”’ is the 
people’s recognition of his hatred of shams, his devo- 
tion to the realities, his robust and all-around Amer- 
icanism. The popular affection which it voices prom- 
ises to give President Roosevelt a majority on Novem- 


ber 8th which wi!l be memorable for its dimensions. 
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Roosevelt Makes for Peace. 


SINCE THE .two hundred and more distinguished 

members of European parliaments who attended 
the recent session of the Interparliamentary Peace 
Union at St. Louis, are not in the pay of the Re- 
publican national committee, and can hardly be open 
to the charge of prejudice on American political issues 
just now, their hearty and unanimous approval of a 
resolution of greeting to President Roosevelt, in which 
he is characterized as a foremost leader in the cause 
of international arbitration and world-wide peace, 
ought to dispose of the little that remains of the claim 
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set forth with so much emphasis and reiteration in 
Democratic campaign literature that the President is 
a belligerent and dangerous person, and likely, if 
elected, to embroil us in a war with some foreign 
Power. 

As a matter of sober and honest truth President 
Roosevelt, in conjunction with Secretary Hay, has 
done more to advance the cause of the world’s peace 
during the past three years than any other man of mod- 
ern times. It was Baron d’Estournelles, the eminent 
French publicist and statesman, and one of the dele- 
gates to the St. Louis meeting, who declared during 
his visit here that it was President Roosevelt who 
saved The Hague court from falling into a condition 
of ineptitude and becoming an object of derision 
among the nations of the world. This he did by refer- 
ring the Pious Fund case to The Hague tribunal for ad- 
judication, and afterward by insisting that the Vene- 
zuelan claims should be settled in the same manner. 
These cases have sufficed to give this great peace 
court a prestige which it would not otherwise have 
had, and a standing among the Powers which has ren- 
dered its position as a peace-making tribunal secure for 
all future time. 

This one achievement, if there had been no other 
of the kind to his credit, would be sufficicnt to dispose 
of the silly assertions of the Democratic campaign 


managers that the President is a disturber of the 
world’s peace and not to be trusted. 
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Will Women Decide the Election? 


OF THE forty-five States of the Union there are four 

Colorado, Idaho, Utah, and Wyoming—in which 
women have the ballot on a precise equality with men. 
Those States cast 397,000 votes in the aggregate in 
1900. They will probably cast 425,000 in 1904. It 
must not be inferred, however, that half of the aggre- 
gate vote is that of women. In those four States, as 
in all other young communities, the males are largely 
in the preponderance. Probably at least 125,000, 
though, of those 425,000 votes of 1904 will be cast by 
women. Those four States will have fourteen elec- 
toral votes this year. 

What will be the attitude of those 125,000 women 
voters in 1904? It has been noticed that, beginning 
with Wyoming, which has had equal suffrage ever 
since it was organized into a Territory in 1868, the 
effect of women’s voting is only to make the prevail- 
ing drift of sentiment, whatever it chances to be, take 
a little more decided form than it would otherwise 
assume. That is, the women usually go with the men 
of their own household or circle. 

But this is not always the case. Bryan was an 
especial favorite with the women of the far West in 
1896. In the four States in which they vote on an 
equality with the other sex Bryan had a much larger 
proportionate vote among women than among men. 
This accounted for most of his tremendous preponder- 
ance over McKinley in that year in three of them, the 
vote being 161,000 to 26,000 in Colorado, 23,000 to 
6,000 in Idaho, and 64,000 to 13,000 in Utah, but in 
Wyoming Bryan’s lead was short. In a recent can- 
vass in Colorado the women broke away from the men 
on the issue of Hon. Edward O. Wolcott, who was an 
aspirant for his old place in the Senate, but who was 
defeated by the woman vote because of his alleged ill- 
treatment of his wife. 

Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, president of the Women’s 
National Republican Asseciation, has been sent to 
those four States by the Republican national commit- 
tee to influence the woman vote in favor of Roosevelt. 
The chances are that she will have an easy task. 
Roosevelt in a pre-eminent degree possesses the qual- 
ities—courage, sincerity, aggressiveness, dash, posi- 
tiveness, initiative, and democracy—which captivate 
the imagination of women in an even larger degree 
than men. Parker, on the other hand, is a negative 
sort of a person, who is Roosevelt’s antithesis in al- 
most everything. 

The woman vote is worth looking after by the Re- 
publicans. Those fourteen ballots in the electoral 
college, which may depend on the attitude of the fe- 
male voters in those four Rocky Mountain common- 
wealths, would determine the result as between Roose- 
velt and Parker in a close division ; but such a division 
is extremely improbable. 
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Fairbanks Strengthens the Ticket. 


NOTION IS held by many Democrats and by a 
few Republicans that the latter could have made 
a better selection for Vice-President in 1904 than they 
did. This is a mistake, and the splendid success of 
Senator Fairbanks’s speaking campaign proves it. 
Charles Warren Fairbanks is a man of character, abil- 
ity, and stalwart Repubiicanism. Although perhaps 
not what is technically called a ‘‘ good mixer,’’ he has 
a wide circle of acquaintances among the public men 
of the country and the respect of all. 

For a quarter of a century Indiana was as doubt- 
ful a State as New York was, and, like New York, 
it stopped its pendulum swings from one party to 
the other in successive presidential canvasses in 
1896. That was about the time that Mr. Fairbanks 
entered public life. He began to take an active part 
in politics a few years before that time, and was 
prominent enough to secure the unanimous nomination 
of the Republicans of the Legislature-for the Senate 
in 1893, but the Democrats were at the front in the 
State at that time, and he was defeated. He wasa 
delegate-at-large to the Republican convention at St. 
Louis in 1896, and his selection as temporary chairman 
of that body made him a national figure. To the 
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Philadelphia convention of 1900 he was a delegate-at- 
large, and wrote the platform. In the Chicago con- 
vention of 1904 he was also a prominent figure. 

From the time when, in 1897, he entered the Senate 
onward to this day Mr. Fairbanks has been one of 
the leading spirits in that chamber. Indiana has 
been steadfastly Republican for the past eight years, 
and her senior Senator has been a large factor in 
bringing the State over to the Republican side and in 
holding it there. 

Indiana has, ever since the Civil War, been deemed 
to be a very important State in presidential-elections, 
and has been an object of great solicitude to the party 
leaders of both sides. The Republicans went to Indi- 
ana for their candidate for Vice-President, Schuyler 
Colfax, in 1868, and the Democrats selected Thomas 
A. Hendricks, of that State, for that office in 1876, 
William H. English in 1880, and Hendyicks again in 
1884, while the Republicans chose their presidential 
nominee, Benjamin Harrison, from there in 1888 and 
1892. Indiana is the arena of a very hard-fought 
battle in 1904, and Mr. Fairbanks’s candidacy is a 
source of great strength to the Roosevelt ticket there. 
For both ends of its ticket the Chicago convention of 
1904 made a wise choice. 
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The Plain Truth. 


IVE CREDIT to at least one of Tammany Hall’s 
officials for vigorous opposition to grafters. 
Fire Commissioner Hayes recently discovered that one 
of his political appointees in the district attorney’s 
office had accepted fifty dollars for helping a violator 
of the excise law to escape from the meshes of the 
law. Mr. Hayes promptly reported the matter to 
District-Attorney Jerome, and the latter, with pleas- 
ing alacrity, at once demanded the resignation of the 
offending clerk. Amid all the accusations—most of 
them well founded—against the grafting system of 
Tammany Hall, it is a pleasure to say a good word for 
an upright Tammany Hall official like Fire Commission- 
er Hayes. We wish there were more like him. 
N A RECENT issue of the Japan Herald of Tokio is 
an editorial sharply denouncing the methods pur- 
sued by the press censor in Japan, whereby the citi- 
zens of that country are permitted to know less about 
the progress of the war than the people of Europe.. 
From the account of the Herald the press censorship 
in Japan is worse than that of Russia. The latter has 
the merit of at least being consistent and impartial in 
its harshness and absurdity, while the former has not 
even this doubtful virtue. The first news of the battle 
of Liao-yang, we are informed, came to the Japanese 
public through Russian sources. The police and the 
Minister of War are continually warning the Herald 
and other papers as to details that are not to be pub- 
lished, but when these orders are violated, as they are 
now and then, the offense is generally ignored. The 
policy of the authorities has no settled direction. A 
Kobé paper was fined recently for publishing a harmless 
little paragraph, while a Yokohama paper which pub- 
lished another equally harmless paragraph was allowed 
to pass unnoticed. Admirable as the administration 
of the Japanese war department has been in most 
things, it has clearly carried this censorship of war 
news to an impolitic and unreasonable extent. The 
Japanese people who are furnishing the war mills with 
grain for their grist have at least a right to know 
something as to the results of the sacrifices they are 
making in blood and treasure. News from the front 
is not with them, as largely with the outside public, 
a matter of curiosity, but a matter which touches 
their hearts and homes and every vital interest. 
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THat THE disgraceful rowdyism and brutality 
which go under the name of hazing have not been 

stamped out in some of our higher educational in- 

stitutions is evident from the reports of various affairs 
of this kind which have come to public notice since the 

opening of the present college year. Onone day recently 
the newspapers had accounts of hazing operations at 

two different Western institutions, as a result of which, 

it was said, several victims were expected to die and 
others to be crippled fur life. At Purdue University, 

Indiana, a freshman was stripped naked, smeared with 
black paint, and thrown into a river. The cold water 
chilled him through, and the next day pneumonia set 
in, and when the account was given he was at the 
point of death. The other affair was a class rush at 
Wittenburg College, Ohio. in which five students were 
seriously injured, one was kicked in the stomach, had 
two ribs broken, and would not recover, it was thought 
and many were badly bruised. Later than these comes 
the account of five students who entered the home of 
a professor at another Western college at midnight in 
search of a freshman, and by mistake broke into the 
room of a daughter of the family, with the result that 
all five were expelled from the institution next day. 

All these so-called ‘‘ pranks ’’ may seem highly amus- 
ing to some people, but they can hardly be regarded 
as such by parents of the wounded and crippled victims, 

nor by any one else who takes a rational view of stu- 

dent life and the aims of college training. The rer- 
sistence of hazing outrages has been due in no small 
degree to the complacency with which heads of col- 
leges have regarded these acts. Two examples, how- 
ever, have lately been set for college authorities which 
the latter should imitate. Chancellor James R. Day, 
of Syracuse University, the other day denounced the 
rowdyism of students, and warned them that such con- 
duct must cease, and Dean John van Meter, of the 
Woman’s College at Baltimore, has positively forbid- 
den even the mildest hazing of the young students. 
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MONG THE MANY distinguishec Europeans—par- 
liamentarians, scientists, and ecclesiastics—who 

are now visiting this 
country there is none 
who has been more 
cordially receiv ed 
than Charles Wag- 
ner, the French evan- 
gelical preacher, 
whose books, ‘‘ The 
Simple Life, ‘* The 
Better Way,’’ and 
others of the kind, 
have been so widely 
read in America and 
exerted so great anin- 
fluence for good. M. 
Wagner came here 





REV. CHARLES WAGNER, 
primarily for the pur- The famous French preaciier and author, 


now in America. 


pose of attending the 
peace congress in A 
Boston, but it is understood that he will remain in 
America for some time, and will be heard upon the 
lecture platform. From an interesting sketch of the 
life and work of M. Wagner written by Grace King, 
the Southern novelist, for the Congregationalist, we 
learn that he is now regarded as the leader of liberal 
Protestantism in France, and in that capacity has re- 
cently published a book strongly defending the faith 
against the attack of a noted French free-thinker. M. 
Wagner and his wife are natives of Alsatia, and his 
first work as a pastor was ina small village in that 
region on the French side of the line. Later he came 
to Paris and founded a mission in the Faubourg St. 
Antoine, which has since been enlarged into what is 
now known as the Eglise Boulevard Beaumarchais. 
Here, in one of the most neglected and godless sections 
of the French capital, M. Wagner has been doing noble 
work for these many years among the poor, the friend- 
less, and the criminal, and many lives have been re- 
deemed through his instrumentality. 
|F THE COUNTRY at large has reason to be proud 

of the latest addition to its fleet of war-ships, the 
magnificent Connecticut, launched at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard on September 29th, surely the young man 
who had complete: charge of the building of this ves- 
sel, Assistant Naval Constructor Richard H. Robinson, 
may be pardoned for having a little pride of his own 
over the successful completion of his great task. It 
adds to the glory of this achievement to remember that 
the Connecticut shares with the Louisiana the honor 
of being the biggest and most powerful battle-ship yet 
constructed for the American navy. Mr. Robinson is 
a native of Ravenna, O., where he was born in 
1875. He was graduated from Annapolis in 1892 
and afterward took a course in naval architecture at 
the University of Glasgow. During the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War Mr. Robinson was assistant to the naval at- 
taché in London. Since that date he has been in gov- 
ernment service first at the Cramp ship-yards‘and later 
at the ship-yards of Neafie & Levy in Philadelphia in 
connection with the construction of the torpedo-boat 
destroyers Barry, Bainbridge, and Chauncey. In 1902 
he was sent to the Brooklyn yard to take charge of the 
construction of the Connecticut. 

MONG THE many distinguished Englishmen now 

in this country and soon to come here, none 

has had a more remark- 
able career than the 
Right Honorable John 
Morley. He is noted as 
a littérateur, an editor, 
a biographer, an essay- 
ist, and a_ statesman. 
Most of all, his fame 
now rests upon his elab- 
orate biography of Glad- 
stone. Twice he has 
been chief secretary for 
Ireland, with a seat in 
the British Cabinet, in 
1886 and in 1892-1895. 
His presence among us 
will stimulate interest 
in his writings. He 
comes to make the prin- 
cipal address on Foun- 
ders’ Day at Carnegie In- 
stitute, Pittsburg, and 
he will be a guest at the White House in Washing- 
ton. Mr. Morley is one of three historians of Crom- 
well and the commonwealth who will meet while he 
is here, the other two being Samuel Harden Church, 
of Pittsburg, and President Roosevelt. Mr. Church 
is a railway official, author, historian, orator, and poet. 
He was colonel on the military staff of Governor Hoad- 
ley, of Ohio, and was presented with a $500 sword by 
the Governor and staff for his handling of troops for 
the suppression of riots in Cincinnati, 1884, when he 
was only twenty-six years of age. It would be inter- 
esting to hear this trio compare notes on Cromwell. 














HON. JOHN MORLEY, 


English author and statesman, who 
is to visit this country. 


;: UROPEAN PAPERS have spoken of the flight of 

Princess Louise of Saxe-Coburg with Captain Mat- 
tachich as a “‘romance,’’ and the Paris Journal has 
endeavored to show that the princess was a victim of 
persecution, that she has been unduly restrained of 


her liberty, and should now be allowed to go free with 
“*the man of her choice.’’ The fact is that only last 
March a commission of four of the most eminent spe- 
cialists in Europe on diseases of the mind was sum- 
moned by the Emperor Francis Joseph of. Austria, 
who is the guardian of the princess, to examine her 
mental condition, and these experts united in declaring 
**the exalted patient incapable of managing her own 
affairs,’’ and also that her continued residence in a 


sanitarium was “‘ imperatively necessary.’’ As for the 
fellow Mattachich, who conspired, with others, to ef- 





PRINCESS LOUISE AND CAPTAIN MATTACHICH, 


An unhappy woman and the man who helped her to flee from 
a sanitarium, 


fect the release of this poor insane creature, and 
“‘elope’’ with her a second time, the record shows 
that he is an unprincipled adventurer and a downright 
scoundrel, who cares for the princess only because of 
the money he hopes to extort from her friends to se- 
cure her return. Mattachich’s whole career has been 
one of crime and debauchery. A few years ago he 
was found guilty of forgery m an Austrian court and 
sentenced to six years’ penal servitude. He had just 
completed this term of imprisonment when he entered 
into a new plot with the princess. 
- 
IR FRANK LASCELLES, the English Ambassador 
in Berlin, was lately offered by the Kaiser the 
highest Prussian decoration—the Black Eagle—but 
had to content himself with the ‘‘Order of the Crown 
of Prussia for distinguished service, ’’ because it was not 
considered in London proper for Sir Frank to wear the 
highest decoration of a foreign monarch when he was 
not in possession of the highest decoration in the gift 
of his own sovereign. 





A ROYAL BETROTHAL. 


The German crown prince and the Duchess Cecilie. 


‘THE EMPEROR William of Germany has never had, 

perhaps, a public announcement to make more 
agreeable to himself and to his people than that of re- 
cent date, when he proclaimed the engagement of his 
eldest son, the German crown prince, to the Duchess 
Cecilie Augusta Marie, of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
As neither of these young people has figured to any 
extent in society or in public life on the continent, lit- 
tle is known about them except that both are amiable, 
educated as young royalties should be, and apparently 
fitted for the grave responsibilities that may rest upon 
their shoulders should they ever actually become the 
rulers of the German empire. The Duchess Cecilie is 
the daughter of the late Grand Duke Frederick Francis 
IlI., of Meckienburg-Schwerin, and of the Grand 
Duchess Anastasia, daughter of the Grand Duke 
Michael, brother of Czar Alexander II. She is said to 
be an excellent housekeeper, to speak English, French, 
and a little Russian, to have a moderate knowledge of 
music, and to be fond of sport. She is only eighteen. 
The crown prince was born at the Marble Palace, 
near Potsdam, on May 6th, 1882, and is a captain in 
the First Regiment of the Prussian Foot Guards. 


T° HON. RiCHARD BARTHOLDT, member of 

Congress from Missouri, great and lasting credit 
is due for the recent 
meeting of the Inter- 
parliamentary Peace 
Union in St. Louis, 
which brought to- 
gether for the dis- 
cussion of peace 
problems over three 
hundred of the lead- 
ing parliamentarians 
and publicists of Eu- 
rope and America, 
and in response to 
whose request Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has 
consented to call a 
second Hague con- 
ference. Until a year 
ago Mr. Bartholdt, 
ogether with the Hon. Samuel J. Barrows, formerly 
member of Congress from Massachusetts, were the 
only two American members of the Interparliamentary 
Union, although the organization has been in existence 
over twelve years with a large and influential Euro- 
pean membership. Mr. Bartholdt was the only Amer- 
ican present at the session held a year ago in Vienna. 
At that meeting he invited his fellow-members to hold 
the session this year at St. Louis, where all the nations 
are assembled on their commercial side. He promised 
an official invitation from our government, and an ap- 
propriation by Congress for the entertainment of the 
delegates. Through his efforts in Congress last winter 
the invitation was given, and $50,000 was appropriated 
for the entertainment of the foreign guests, of whom 
there were over two hundred. Mr. Bartholdt also or- 
ganized a group auxiliary to the union among his fel- 
low-Congressmen, over one hundred now being en- 
rolled. Among the active members of this American 
group, who were present at the St. Louis meeting, 
were Congressmen R. T. Broussard, R. R. Hitt, T. E. 
Burton, H. A. Dinsmore, William P. Hepburn, Jacob 
Ruppert, Jr., F. E. Brooks, J. L. Slayden, and John 
Lind. wey " 

rf 

SENATOR FAIRBANKS, the Republican nominee 

for Vice-President, who is making effective 
speeches throughout the country, is having experi- 
ences of his own as a campaigner. One of these befell 
him recently in Reading, Penn., where, one evening, 
he made an address at a banquet. The next morning 
the Senator arose early to take a train for Philadelphia 
with a committee from that city. But when he came 
to putting on his hat, the latter was missing. The 
hotel at which the Senator had stayed was searched, 
but no trace of the lost headgear could be found. No- 
body on the scene possessed a hat that would fit the 
Senator, and the stores would not be opened until 
after his train had gone. But Congressman Castor, 
one of the committee, suddenly remembered that he 
knew a hatter in Reading. Hurrying to the latter’s 
home, Mr. Castor roused him from sleep and induced 
him to go to his store and sell a hat which was of the 
right size. This enabled Senator Fairbanks to board 
the train on time. 





HON. RICHARD BARTHOLDT, 


I'he new president of the Interparlia- 
mentary Peace Union, 


- 
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AMONG THE forty and more members of the British 

Parliament now in the United States, where they 
came to attend the ses- 
sion of the Interparlia- 
mentary Peace Union at 
St. Louis, there is none 
so eminent both at home 
and abroad, and none to 
whom the American peo- 
ple in particular are so 
deeply indebted, as the 
Hon. James Bryce, 
whose great work on 
“‘The American Com- 
monwealth’”’ is the 
ablest and most impar- 
tial study of American 
institutions ever given 
to the world. In the 
preparation of this work 
Mr. Bryce spent much 
time in the United 
States, and has been 
here on other occasions 
since, so that he is familiar with the country and on 
terms of personal friendship with many of our public 
men. Mr. Bryce has been active in the public life of 
England for forty years, and'the list of honorary and 
official positions he has held, or now holds, is long and 
formidable. He has been a member of Parliament for 
Aberdeen, Scotland, since 1885, was appointed Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in 1886, and 
later became a member of the British Cabinet, where 
he held the position of president of the board of trade. 
Mr. Bryce has traveled extensively in all parts of the 
world, and is particularly fond of angling and moun- 
tain climbing. He was president of the Alpine Club 
for two years. He is specially interested just now in 
the proposed treaty of arbitration between this coun- 
try and Great Britain, and as president of the Anglo- 
American League has done much toward developing 
in England public interest in this peace compact. 





HON. JAMES BRYCE, M. P, 


The eminent English statesman, au- 
thor, and publicist, now visiting us. 

















HE HARDEST thing that a jackie has 
to bear is the monotony of his life. 
About eighty per cent. of the new re- 
cruits in the navy now are from the Mid- 
dle States, where little is known of the 
work and routine aboard a man-o’-war. 
The men who come from the inland 
States have a lot of fanciful ideas about 
the navy. The business of being one of 
Uncle Sam’s sailors is surrounded by a 
mist of glorious traditions that makes 
the new man who has never been to sea 
before think that the life will be one of 
constant interest and excitement. He 
has an idea that he wants to see the 
{ world, and he believes that the best way 
to do it is to ship on a war-vessel. He 
has a notion, too, that there is going to 
be adventure in the life at sea, and he 
enlists in the navy because he is very 
likely the sort of man who doesn’t like 
discipline and drudgery, because he has a 
good deal of daring and the love of free- 
dom in him. 

For a while the novelty of the things on the 
ship interest him, but soon that novelty wears off, and 
then the life becomes one of incessant monotony, only 
broken occasionally by liberty, when the jackie can 
go ashore ; and the discipline becomes almost unbear- 
able, for all the acts of injustice are covered by the 
plea of ‘‘discipline.’’ The sailor finds that there is 
less freedom and excitement in his life at sea than in 
the life that he has left to join the navy. He has run 
into the very thing that he tried to get away from. 

This monotony of daily routine must be broken, if 
the jackie is to be made more contented. And the 
government, for its own good, should take an interest 
in making him contented, because the hardest problem 
for the Navy Department to solve at present is the 
manning of the new battle-ships just built and those 
now building. In 1905 about two-thirds of the men 
who are now in the navy will be “* paid off.’’ Of these 
not more than one-fifth can be expected to “‘ take on’”’ 
for another four years, and it is difficult for the Navy 
Department to fill with new recruits the places of those 
who leave the service. The conditions of the enlisted 
man are not such as to encourage a re-enlistment, for 
aman who has once been to sea on a United States 
war-ship thinks a good while before he gives up for 
four more years the comforts and luxuries that he may 
have in civil life, in exchange for the hardships and un- 
certainty of the navy. So it behooves Uncle Sam to 
make the life of his jackies as pleasant as possible 
while they are in his service, so that when their enlist- 
ment expires they will be glad to go back for another 
four years. 

The best thing that can be done to bring this about 
is to relieve the monotony of the sailor’s life. In the 
Asiatic fleet Rear-Admiral Evans issued an order that 
made it the duty of the ships of the fleet to organize 
both baseball and football teams, and practice in these 
sports took the place of the usual drill. There was a 
series of games on shore for the championship of the 
fleet, in which all the ships’ teams took part. This 
made some interest and excitement for the jackies. 
But whether or not the sailors can have fun in this 
way depends on the admiral in command. Some of 
them think more of instruction than of helping to make 
the men contented. On the Kentucky, flag-ship of the 
Asiatic fleet, a vaudeville show was given, and men 
from all the other ships in the harbor were invited to 
see it. The jackies took the parts in the show with 
singing, dancing, athletic feats, etc., and there was a 
large and enthusiastic audience. The entertainment 
proved . complete success and was the talk some time 
afterward on all the ships of the fleet. 

The Wisconsin returned the compliment by giving 
a minstrel show, issuing a general invitation. The 
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Dull Monotony the Bane of the Jackie's Life 


By One of Them in the United States Navy 


costumes of the performers were elaborate and ex- 
pensive, and the cost of them was defrayed by a sub- 
scription from the ship's company. The Navy Depart- 
ment should encourage such functions by appropriating 
sufficient money to pay for them. If Uncle-Sam wants 
good sailors he must take more interest in Jack’s 
pleasure. Keep Jack in good spirits, and drill and 
duty will be cheerfully done. 

Admiral Higginson has done a good deal to relieve the 
monotony of the life of the men under his command. 
One winter, when his fleet was down in Southern waters, 
there were swimming, rowing, boxing, and wrestling 
matches, baseball and football games. Officers were 
on some of the teams with the men, and it helped to 
produce good feeling and give all hands a good time. 
It was something to think about and talk about and be 
interested in. Admiral Higginson had a field cleared at 





A Ballade of Old China. 





SI AN ! wise Mongolian Queen! 
With eyes of almond shape and clear 

And finger nails so long and keen ; 

No mogul grand can make you fear, 

Or wring a diplomatic tear, 
Though other sovereigns squirm and shake, 

For you alone, are precious, dear— 
We cannot let our China break. 


N lacquered throne when you are seen, 
With courtiers, slaves, and eunuchs near, 

No wonder envy, pale and green, 

Oft greets your highness with a sneer, 

And thinks that you are savage, queer, 
Against reform, in fact, a fake, 

Who feel secure because you hear: 
We cannot let our China break. 


HE open door is just’a screen 
To check the awful Russian bear ; 

And you, Tsi An, can quarantine 

The other nations in the rear 

And keep your face with fine veneer, 
For not a Power will forsake 

Or stop you in your great career— 
We cannot let our China break. 


L’ENVOL. 


Oh, prince, can any bull or steer, 
In this old shop commotion make? 
Would Uncle Sam step in and swear 
We cannot let our China break ? 
HOMER Fort. 











Culebra, in Porto Rico, just on purpose to give the men 
a place to play their baseball games. The jackies in 
his fleet had musical entertainments, too. The gov- 
ernment provides a small folding organ which can be 
carried in a very small space, and when it is set up 
makes a very satisfactory instrument to play on. 
These can be obtained by the officers of a ship by mak- 
ing a requisition on the Navy Department. I under- 
stand that Helen Gould has given a lot of gramophones 
for use on the ships to while away the weary hours of 
the jackie. Some of the ships have them, and others 
could obtain themif the officers would make the proper 
application. 

The sailors feel that the young man who has received 
a good common-school education and who ships in the 
navy has, in the eyes of the general public, acted rashly. 
He forfeits the respect which he might have had as a 
civilian, and becomes ‘‘ just a common sailor.’”’ After 
he has been in the service long enough to feel the monot- 
ony of the life he wishes that he had not gone into it. 
He can’t bear the idea of spending more years the 
same way, and that is the reason for so many de- 
sertions. 
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One of the things that cause as much 
discontent in the navy as anything else is 
the manner of furnishing clothing. All 
jackies are required to have the regula- 
tion uniform throughout, from cap to 
shoes. About once a month, at inspec- 
tion, each sailor must have this outfit in 
a bundle as he is lined up for inspection 
with the others. The regulation clothes 
are furnished by the government, and 
the cost of them is taken out of the 
jackie’s pay. The suits come in certain 
regular sizes, and it is seldom that a man 
can get one that fits him well. Jack is 
like every one else—he wants to look his 
best when he goes ashore, and the conse- 
quence is that he does not wear the 
clothes issued to him, but has his suits 
made by some tailor on shipboard. The 
cloth is furnished at cost through the gov- 
ernment; ‘but, although he has these 
tailor-made clothes, Jack must have the 
complete regulation outfit, also, so as to 
pass inspection. This is a big expense 
for him, for his wages are not as high as a com- 
mon civilian laborer. Take, for instance, the lot of the 
coal-passer. His wages are only twenty-two dollars a 
month, and out of that he has to buy his clothes. They 
must be strictly regulation, and drawing them is like 
a lottery. He may get a fit and he may not. The 
chances are that he will not. On ship he may be al- 
lowed to draw the cloth—the cost being taken out of 
his monthly pay—and have the clothes made by some 
tailor on board. Then he may get transferred to 
some other ship where only “‘ strictly regulation ’’ uni- 
form is permitted to be worn. In that case he must 
get a new outfit of these and throw his “‘tailor- 
mades ’’ away, making them a dead loss to him. Then 
for about three months he will be without money 
while he is paying for the new regulation outfit. This 
irregularity of system makes a great deal of hardship 
for the jackies. 

The United States is continually building more 
ships, and spares no expense in making them of the 
finest. Why, then, should the government spare ex- 
pense in manning them? In the time of trouble it 
will be easy to fill the vacancies with recruits, but 
when war and battle come recruits will not do; the 
navy will need sailors of experience then to man its 
ships and train its guns. 
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Smoke as a Preventive of Frost. 


BIGNON HAS recently addressed to the French 
* National Society of Agriculture a note giving 
interesting information on the efficacy of artificial 
clouds in preventing frosts. For many years he has 
successfully practiced this. His vineyard thus pro- 
tected covers about fifteen acres and is divided into 
five parts, separated from east to west by walks twelve 
to fifteen feet wide and circled by an avenue of equal 
width. These'walks facilitate the placing of the fires, 
which are built in a small basin sunk into the earth, 
and filled with fifteen or twenty pounds of resinous 
matter and some pieces of pine and other vegetable 
débris. The basins are some fifteen feet apart. In 
1903 the frosts were very heavy for a week, and re- 
course was had four times to artificial fires. The 
total expense was $400. The effect is stated as having 
preserved twenty-five per cent. of the harvest, or 
some hundred and twenty-five or hundred and fifty 
barrels of wine. It is stated that any substance can 
be burned which gives a thick and abundant smoke, 
such as green herbs, moss, damp straw, tufts of grass, 
etc., but best results have been obtained in France 
by the heavy oils which are the residues of gas. The 
system might be used in Florida and California. 








COLUMBIA DEFEATS WESLEYAN 16 TO 0-—BROWNE, OF THE FORMER TEAM, PLUNGING THROUGH 
WESLEYAN’S LINE FOR A SUBSTANTIAL GAIN.— W. P. S. Earle. 


TESTING THE POWERS OF THE GREAT FOOTBALL TEAMS. 
RESULTS OF THE GAMES WITH THE SMALLER COLLEGES ARE A FORECAST OF THE OUTCOME OF THE SUCCEEDING TITANIC STRUGGLES ON THE GRIDIRON. 











PRINCETON’S VICTORY OVER GEORGETOWN, 10 TO O—PRINCETON QUARTER-BACK PASSING BACK 
THE BALL FOR A SPECTACULAR END RUN.—Pictorial News Company. 
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WRECK OF THE WESTERN EXPRESS OF THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AT LOCK BERLIN, N. Y., 


STRANGE EXPLOSION NEAR CUMBERLAND, MD., SEPTEMBER 23D—THE COLLISION OF A BALTIMORE 
SEPTEMBER 25TH—ONE PASSENGER KILLED AND TWENTY-SIX INJURED. 


M. B Meade. AND OHIO ENGINE WITH A WAGON LOADED WITH 800 POUNDS OF DYNAMIT®.— W. T. Radcliffe. 






































MASS OF CRUSHED AND TWISTED RUINS OF ENGINES AND TENDERS OF THE TWO SOUTHERN RAILWAY TRAINS WHICH COLLIDED NEAR NEWMARKET, TENN., SEPTEMBER 24TH, WITH A LOSS 
OF SIXTY-TWO LIVES.—A. McK. Griggs. 


AN EPIDEMIC OF RAILROAD DISASTERS. 
UNUSUAL NUMBER OF FATAL ACCIDENTS IN VARIOUS SECTIONS OF THE LAND 
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Just HOW much influence banners, streamers, but- 

tons, and transparencies have in deciding a politi- 
cal campaign is a question ; but this influence must be 
considerable, because a vast sum of money is spent in 
this direction in every presidential contest. In New 
York City alone it is estimated that during the present 
party conflict more than half a million dollars will be 
invested with the men who paint the signs. In the 
entire country the sum spent in this same quarter 
would amount to several millions—a lavish expendi- 
ture, it would seem ; a mighty fortune in flags, ban- 
ners, uniforms, torches, buttons, canvas, and muslin 
and paint, in crude creations that are ruined by the 
rains, ripped by the winds, and utterly useless after 
election day. 

_ 

Just how much money is appropriated by the na- 
tional and State campaign committees for banners, 
decorations, and so on, no one, of course, knows, but 
even in such a simple matter as the painting of cam- 
paign decorations political graft finds entry. Accord- 
ing to the sign-painters, ‘‘ graft ’’ is obtained in this 
way: Men who havea “ pull,’’ or are in a position to 
expect reward, establish a sign business a couple of 
months before election day, even though their only 
practical business experience before that time may 
have been in a blacksmith shop. The political sign- 
painter opens an office and displays a number of huge 
visages of the candidates, made by a grotesque art 
that is seen only in the campaign season. Then, 
through his ‘ 
political sign-painter gets orders from campaign or- 
ganizations. He does not, of course, execute these 
orders himself, but turns them over to some legiti- 
mate sign-painter. The politician makes his profit as 
a middleman, and sometimes this profit is very gen- 
erous. On the first Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November the politician-sign-painter goes out of busi- 
ness. 

The largest legitimate banner-makers issue a cata- 
logue during every national campaign giving fixed 
prices for certain sizes and styles of their products, 
but the prices are seldom strictly adhered to. Itisa 
plain case of ‘‘ get what youcan.”’ The most elabo- 
rate political banners are made of cloth and fish-nets. 
The cloth bears the portraits of the candidates and 
their names, and is usually a strong canvas. It is 
sewed firmly to the fish-net and the banner is suspend- 
ed from a rope stretched across a street and between 
two poles or buildings. The largest of these banners, 
forty feet long and thirty feet wide, cost from $200 to 
$250 each. 

Many of the men actually engaged in the painting 
of campaign faces are real portrait painters who at 
the time are not over-prosperous. Usually they are 


‘pull,’’ or because he ‘‘ stands in,’’ the*. 
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~ A Transient Industry— Millions Spent 
for Campaign 


By Oliver Shedd 








THE PRESIDENT ON CANVAS—THE LAST TOUCHES ON 
A BIG CAMPAIGN BANNER. 


paid by the portrait. One artist who applied at a 
large New York establishment for work offered to 
paint three portraits, two feet square each, of any 
candidate for ten dollars, or four portraits, twenty- 
four by thirty-four inches, for fourteen dollars. Others 
work by the day or week, the remuneration varying, 
but never being princely. Most any kind of a face 
seems to be satisfactory on a campaign banner. 

In President Roosevelt the sign-painters have a 
particularly difficult subject. If it were not for the 
glasses some of the campaign portraits of the chief 
executive would be far beyond recognition. The diffi- 
culty is with the lines in the forehead and about the 
eyes. In attempting to reproduce these the men who 
make the huge campaign faces ,produce a startling 
variety. In some of them the President seems in 
great suffering ; in others he appears to be filled with 
an awful fear; in others he is in a towering rage ; but 
most of them suggest a mortal offense to his olfactory 


2araphernalia 
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nerves. But the eye-glasses with their cord save the 
day ; and although the color of the portrait may be 
chalky or stained with vermilion, or of a jaundice 
tint or greenish hue, we know that it is meant for 
Roosevelt. 

Judge Parker is not so difficult. The artists seem 
inclined, however, to emphasize a certain rigidity of 
the neck and shoulders, which is a characteristic of his 
most abundantly distributed photograph, so that the 
portrait of the Democratic candidate seems to have 
been made after the subject’s death. But Henry Gas- 
soway Davis is easy for the picture-men. The Davis 
portrait much in use is a profile. The white chin-whis- 
kers are easily made and you have the man thoroughly 
identified. 

Photographs or pen-and-ink drawings from news- 
papers are used as originals for these huge unlike- 
nesses. The enlargement is usually made according 
to a scale, and a crayon outline sketch made on the 
canvas first, before the paint is slapped on. The best 
portraits are made with oil paint, so that the colors 
will not run when the rains fall. 

A 

From a gigantic head ten feet in diameter to a pic- 
ture as small as a button, campaign portraits are made 
in all sizes. A large flag-factory in New York is turn- 
ing out a number of banners on which the portraits 
of the candidates are merely printed in black ink. 
This factory distributes campaign decorations and 
emblems to all parts of the country. A political club 
in an ‘‘up-State’’ town in New York which wants a 
good political banner orders it from a leading local 
dry-goods house, and this house sends the order to the 
factory in New York City. During the two ‘“‘ sound- 
money ’’ campaigns this factory reaped a mighty har- 
vest, for the American flag, particularly the tiny one 
worn on the lapel of the coat, was in great demand, 
being the special emblem of the Republicans. How 
much the flag will be used in the present contest is a 
puzzling question to the banner-makers. They dare 
not manufacture ahead of time too large a supply, yet 
they are haunted by the fear that big orders will come 
which they will be unable to fill. So certain was the 
nomination of President Roosevelt that flag-makers 
had samples of banners bearing his portrait before the 
Chicago convention met. But up to the first of Sep- 
tember no New York banner-house had sufficient po- 
litical foresight to prepare flags with the portraits of 
gubernatorial candidates on them. 

The great rush of business does not arrive until 
within a month of election time. Then the painters of 
campaign signs work night and day, and the face; 
that are turned out in the haste of these last weeks 
are more grotesque than those made earlier and with 
greater care. 





The Diary of a Roman Politician. No. 2. 


(The Diary of Julius, a Roman politician. Dug up from under the 
ruins of the Roman Forum.) 


UNE the Ides :—Yesterday was a most momentous 
day. For a delegation of the Faithful got into a 
chariot and went down to Esopus, which lieth over be- 
yond the Appian Way, and conducted the Great Test. 

And I must say it was eminently successful. 

After the caucus, during which Cashless Penurious 
and I and Spurious Jaggius agreed upon Altonious 
Parkus as the only available candidate, we determined 
to see if the prospective candidate possessed that great 
attribute—SILENCE. 

So we went down to Esopus, conscious of the tre- 
mendous moment attached to our pilgrimage. 

We found Altonious Parkus in the Baths. ‘‘ Come 
out of it !’’ said Cashless Penurious. ‘‘ We are about 
to offer you as a sacrifice !’’ 

Altonious Parkus came slowly ashore. We waited 
breathlessly, but he said no word. Slowly, very slow- 
ly, he waded ashore and began untying the knots the 
farmer boys had put in his shirt. This was the crucial 
moment. We nearly fainted with apprehension, but 
Altonious Parkus said no word. His face grew red and 
he breathed hard, but he said no word. 

‘* We have come to learn your views on the Money 
Question !’’ said Cashless Penurious. 

Altonious Parkus bent down and with great dignity 
detached a crab from the great toe of his left foot. 
But he said no word. 

** And we want your views on Imperialism !’’ said 
Spurious Jaggius. ‘‘ Also we want to know how you'll 
come through with beer money !’’ 

Altonious Parkus, that grand statesman who is soon 
to lead the party of Democratus to a glorious defeat, 
looked wise and said naught. Whereat we burst into 
tears of joy and thanksgiving. 

We held our breath as he slowly pulled his shirt 
over his head, reached around and spanked an auda- 
cious mosquito which had seized this moment of van- 
tage to sample some of the judicial blood on a spot 
farthest from the august sight. 

**Come and have a drink !’’ said I. 

Slowly—very slowly—the left eyelid flickered—but 
so slightly that it would have escaped the eye of one 
less vigilant than the committee from the party of 
Democratus, which, through long experience, has 














“WE FOUND ALTONOIUS PARKUS IN THE BATHS.” 


learned to watch for such signs. Quickly we repaired 
to the sign of the Three Gladiators and sat down, while 
the white-aproned slave came hurrying. 

** What’cha have, gents ?’’ he said. 

Again we held our breath and watched in a fever 
of apprehension. Slowly—very slowly — Altonious 
held up, three fingers ! 

‘*The country is saved !’’ gasped Cashless Penuri- 
ous, and fell from his seat in a swoon. 

LOWELL OTUs REESE. 





Better Care for Aged Clergymen. 


T IS ENCOURAGING to note that several of the 
larger religious denominations are proposing to 
make more generous provision for their aged and super- 
annuated clergymen. A_ goodly proportion of the 
twenty-million-dollar ‘‘ thank offering’’ raised by the 
Methodists will be devoted to this purpose. And we 
learn from the Christian Register, the organ of Amer- 
ican Unitarianism, that the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation has under consideration a proposal to adopt for 
the Unitarian clergymen in this country a plan of pen- 
sions and insurance similar to that worked with much 
success by British and foreign Unitarian associations. 
The plan provides for voluntary administration of a 
fund which assists ministers to pay premiums en- 
titling them to annuities or insurance from long es- 
tablished and reputable companies engaged in such 
business. 
* a 


Dishes That Won’t Break. 


|F SEEDLESS oranges and boneless shad have been 

such a valuable addition to the menu of civilized 
households, what shall be said of unbreakable table- 
ware as a boon to housewives, a product said to have 
been invented by a manufacturing concern at Liége, 
Belgium. Our consul at Liége, Mr. McNally, describes 
this new and remarkable article in a recent communi- 
cation to our Department of Commerce. He says that 
it resembles fine transparent china. The resisting 
power of this ware is due to a special hardening proc- 
ess and to the quality and nature of the crystal used. 
It not only successfully resists the usual wear and 
tear, but is almost proof against breakage. A hard- 
ened crystal dish can be substituted for a hammer in 
driving nails into wood, while the same ware can be 
put into boiling water at a high degree, then plunged 
into ice-water repeatedly, without the least noticeable 
damage to the dish or plate. It is known that a set 
of this dish-ware has been in use in a certain family 
for ten years, and, with the exception of a few un- 
usual local accidents, the set presents the same fresh 
appearance as when it came from the factory. Mr. 
McNally says that he has seen plates, of the usual 
form, of this hardened ware hurled to the stone floor 
of a warehouse and go bounding along the whole length 
of the building without suffering the least damage. 


~ 
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CAMPAIGN ARTIST WHO PAINTS A MAMMOTH PORTRAIT IN A DAY. A HUGE, CRUDE PAINTING OF THE DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATES BEING TACKED UP TO DRY. 





' papagas 
PRP ePereer! 


ELABORATE BANNER IN FRONT OF THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL PARKER-AND-DAVIS TRANSPARENCY AT THE DEMOCRATIC HEADQUARTERS OPPOSITE THE 
COMMITTEE AT MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. WALDORF-ASTORIA, IN NEW YORK. 


CURIOUS ART OF MAKING CAMPAIGN BANNERS. 


AN IMPORTANT INDUSTRY THAT SPRINGS INTO LIFE ONLY ONCE IN FOUR YEARS, 
Photographs by our staff photographer, T, C. Muller. See opposite page. 
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HUTCHINSON, THE STURDY QUARTER-BACK, 
PUNTING. 


VETERAN GRIDIRON HEROES OF YALE—TOM SHEVLIN, END AND 
FULL-BACK (AT LEFT), JACK OWSLEY, QUARTER- 


AND HALF- 


BACK. 


F. H. ANDREWS, TACKLE AND FULL-BACK, PRACTICING 


THE DROP-KICK. 
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EDGAR GLASS, COACH (AT LEFT), AND CAPTAIN HOGAN (WITH OUTPOINTED FINGER) 


COACH LEDYARD MITCHELL (YALE) DRILLING ROOME, HALF-BACK, IN 
INSTRUCTING ERWIN AND KINEON (GUARDS). 


PLACE-KICKING. 
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HEAD COACH RAFFERTY, BALL IN HAND, INSTRUCTING STILLMAN (AT LEFT), W. WHITE, AND 


COACH RAFFERTY (WEARING THE “ Y”) LECTURING.—FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: ROBINSON, CATES,. 
ROCKWELL IN QUICK STARTING. 


OSTMAYER, MILLS, STEVENSON, ROCKWELL, WHITE, MC DUFFIE. 


PREPARATIONS FOR FOOTBALL. 


YOUNG GIANTS OF YALE RECEIVING INSTRUCTION FROM EXPERT COACHES. 
Photographs by H. M. Sedgwick. 
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“The Republican protective system is an issue in the “The Democratic party’s triumph would be a direct blow to the “The enactment of the Dingley law stimulated 
pending campaign.”’ protective system, which has so splendidly vindicated itself.’’ industry.” 


“* A restoration of Democratic policies means to touch the nerves of your industries ** The overthrow of Republican policies to-day must bring similar results to those that followed 
with paralysis.” their overthrow in 1892.”’ 


“The last three years have been years of exceptional prosperity.” “* Strike down the protective system to-day and we will eat the bread of repentance to-morrow.” 


SENATOR FAIRBANKS’S WHIRLWIND CAMPAIGN. 


STRIKING ATTITUDES OF THE POPULAR AND ELOQUENT REPUBLICAN NOMINEE FOR VICE-PRESIDENT WHILE 
MAKING A SPEECH IN FAVOR OF ROOSEVELT’S ELECTION. 


Copyright, 1904, by Robert L. Dunn, 
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An American Woman on oon ~~ People in Sweet Japan 


YOKOHAMA, JAPAN, August 21st, 1904. 
APAN IS not peopled exclusively with brave little 
brown soldiers who live but to astonish and enter- 
tain an admiring world, and with wee blithesome gei- 
shas who wail wrangled, resolveless, inharmonious 
melodies to the mournful twang of the samisen in 
quaint little tea-houses on softly wooded hills, under 
an always uptilted quarter moon—tiny bits of doll-girls 
who exist solely for the sake of the writers of comic 
opera. No, indeed. I used to think itwas. It wasa 
genuine surprise to me, whose knowledge of Japan was 
mostly of a comic-opera nature, to find here a popula- 
tion of ordinary every-day folks mothers and fathers 
with children of all sizes and descriptions gathered 
about them, even as one finds them at home ; grand- 
mothers who pet and spoil cunning babies ; grand- 
fathers who scold, give good advice, and secretly adore, 
after the manner of grandfathers ; uncles and aunts 
and cousins who are just the same as our own uncles 
and aunts and cousins, and each individual going about 
his or her small duties, living a small life in a hum- 
ble way, even as individuals do at home, and as if the 
world’s eye had never turned Japanward. 

It is a fantastic poem, this little island empire—a 
quaint comic opera, an impressionistic picture in gor- 
geous colors to the mind’s eye of the great other 
world that is not Japanese. Everybody writes about 
it as if it were merely a temporary place of curious 
amusement. The Japanese are treated by the ‘‘ globe- 
trotter journalisticusses ’’—as one who ought to know 
has named us—as if they were cunning dolls supplied 
by beneficent nature for the amusement of the world’s 
grown-up children. And I suppose we may as well 
think of them so in away. We may as well enjoy the 
poetry, the fantasy, the dream, the picture of riotous 
hues. We may as well smile at and with the dear lit- 
tle smiling people who should rejoice to be the world’s 
‘* Babes in Toyland,’’ but we must see the real Japan 
at the same time, the Japan that is a country of bril- 
liant promise in an era of brilliant achievement, and we 
should recognize the sterling qualities of the people 
who make it so—the people of every hour of every-day 
life in the country. 

In the old days there were in Japan four classes of 
society most peculiarly divided, from our standpoint, 
and aclass of pariahs, social outcasts called the Eta, 
or non-human. First in order came the military, the 
world-famed Samurai, and their masters, the daimios. 
This class it was that made Japan’s history sordid and 
glorious, and it continued throughout all the years and 
the ages of Japan’s seclusion in swaggering superior- 
ity; continued so until the revolution that restored the 
Emperor to single and absolute rule in 1868 started a 
new order of things in the searching light of modern 
civilization. It was the Samurai class, the immacu- 
late scholar-soldier element, that made it necessary for 
the merchant, the sordid barterer for gain, to take the 
lowest round upon the social ladder, the round occu- 
pied now in this later day by the coolie laborers, who 
used to be of the third class and not far below the 
farmer, the tiller of the soil, the overburdened tax- 
payer, who, for the privilege of standing next to the 
noble class of two-sword men, supplied a major portion 
of the internal revenue of the country. 
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The Eta were not counted in the population at all, 
and were employed only for such labors as grave dig- 
ging, tanning hides, burying dead animals, and other 
things which were considered even by the commonest 
laborers to be degrading. They were never allowed in 
the houses, nor near the persons of people of the other 
classes, as their very proximity was thought to be pol- 
luting. They were, in fact, ignored as human beings, 
and became for the most part beggars or criminals of 
the lowest and most offensive description. -It is hard 
to believe that not until 1871 was this large body of 
unfortunates elevated by the wise decree of a wise 
Emperor to the level of humanity. At about the same 
time the old feudal system of government was aban- 
doned altogether in the empire, and the sun of the new 
day of modern advancement rose upon the clouded 
horizon. The military class as a class was abolished, 
and by slow degrees the merchant assumed the honor- 
able position that is his, I presume, by right of supe- 
rior mental qualities, which enable him to meet the 
problems of present-day international commerce which 
have been so suddenly thrust before him. Now one 
finds in Japan pretty much the same sort of people 
one finds everywhere, except that they are so strongly 
individualized as to seem like people of another planet, 
governed by like laws that govern ours, impelled by like 
necessities to grow into likenesses of us, their seniors 
(?) by a million years. 

I do not mean to assert that Western civilization 
has taken complete possession of Japan, that its peo- 
ple have become entirely modernized even in the out- 
ward and visible signs of modernization. No; the 
spirit of the old time lingers in the land, strangely in- 
fluencing the new order. It is as if the twentieth-cen- 
tury Japan were trying to fit the clanking, unwieldy, 
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hampering armor of the Middle Ages upon its strong, 
young, supple body. It does not fit, but it is worn 
with a proud grace that acknowledges in silence elo- 
quent the quickly-approaching, full-shining noontime 
of the new day in which complete freedom from the 
old order must be accepted—a new day whose sun rose, 
clouded, nearly forty years ago. During a stroll down 
one of the principal streets of the capital one rubs 
elbows with countless ghosts of yesterday’s dead and 
passes without notice evidences of modernity that New 
York itself might do well to imitate. 

What a fascinating place it is! What charming in- 
congruities there are which one would keep forever 
incongruous! In everything it is the same, the evi- 
dence of this marvelous metamorphosis taking place 
under our very eyes ; but in nothing is it so ever pres- 
ent as in the people, the brave, proud little people who, 
obeying the will of the wise heaven-born Emperor, are 
meeting such problems as have never been presented to 
a people in this world before; problems which, being 
solved, as perforce they must be solved, will have 
changed the whole aspect of life for them, made of them 
a new people in a new environment, a new country in- 
deed, evolved by the sole act of their unlorded, united, 
magnificent will from a mad riot of formlessness into a 
country keeping proud step in the onward march with 
the great nations of the earth. Of course we all love 
best the old Japan—the poem, the comic opera, the fan- 
tasy, the picture of strange forms and brilliant hues— 
and we would wish to stay the devastating onward 
march of modern civilization, but it is too late. The 
Japanese have seen the pattern of Western develop- 
ment and they will miake an improved copy of it. 
They do of everything. It is all a part of the process. 
The world needs but to watch and wait. 

Come with me down Honcho-Dori, the principal 
business street in modern Yokohama, and see what 
we shall see. Across the humpy little bridge over 
the canal, first, where lumbering, square-sailed, pictur- 
esque junks, built upon a pattern centuries old, rub 
sides with long, narrow, graceful yachts modeled upon 
the latest improved plan ; where naked little brown 
boys, standing in the stern of awkward, rough, pine 
sampans, swinging long unwieldy oars to the rhythm of 
a measured, mourniul chant, give respectful way to 
a beautifully-built and perfectly-finished row-boat, 
manned by an up-to-date crew of young college chaps, 
pulling with long, steady strokes out into the harbor 
for the daily exercise. 

Is there another place on earth where life is so con- 
glomerate ? Yonder upon the thickly-wooded hill stands 
an ancient Buddhist temple, its gracefully-upturned 
copper-bound roof grown green with age. Behind it, 
gleaming through the trees, one descries the spire of 
an up-to-date Christian church, and if one were listen- 
ing at the proper hour one might hear the sonorous, 
hopeless clang of the low-hung pagan bell mingling 
its music with the bright chimes of the bells hung 
high in the tall church tower. One might hear also 
the soul-stirring strains of the huge pipe-organ melt- 
ing helplessly under the unmelodious, but insistent 
and never-ceasing, chant of the Buddhist priest, who 
sits upon the floor before the gilded altar of the good 
Lord Buddha and beats upon a hollow wooden drum 
with a cotton-wrapped mallet—beats without resting to 
measure out ten thousand times the sentences of the 
sutra—the sutra of the Lotos of the Good Law. It is 
the meeting and mingling of the old and the new. 

It is a contest for supremacy marvelous in its 
meaning. Which will win, I wonder, in this land of 
fantasy—the good Lord Buddha, serene upon a lotos, 
emblem of purity grown out of corruption, or Jesus 
Christ, whose doctrine teaches men to hope, and whose 
disciples hold the world power in their hands? But we 
pause to ponder upon the fascinating bridge too long. 
Down the street yonder is new wonder, other strange- 
ness, to call us onward. Here we have a modern hotel 
built in Franco-American style, and run upon the latest 
approved plan. Its wide verandas gleam with electric 
lights under which men and women, dressed to Parisian 
perfection, sit at small bamboo-tables or in great easy 
rocking-chairs, sipping coffee and liqueurs, while a 
military band of little uniformed Japanese hidden 
behind a bank of palms discourses American music 
—Sousa, if you please; and then—can we believe 
our ears? Yes, Wagner! And these are Japanese 
who forty years ago or less knew not the sound of 
music. What a revelation it must all be to them ! 

A little farther on we come to the post-offices, dif- 
ferent buildings—still in Franco-American style— 
of white stone and red brick, in which are handled the 
foreign and domestic mails. And how perfect the sys- 
tem is! And it is less than twenty-five years ago, is it 
not, since America lent her pattern of a perfect mail 
system to this country which knew not the meaning of 
the word? What strides within the easy memory of 
still young men! Going on down the street we pass 
a huge department-store, where one may buy anything, 
and modern drug-stores, where one may find all sorts 


of dainty toilet articles, French or American, and all 
the patent medicines, too—everything, in fact, that 
one finds in an up-to-date New York apothecary-shop 
except the soda fountain. Nobody seems yet to have 
introduced Japan to the joys of ice-cream soda. I won- 
der why? It is a great field. 

The Japanese do not share the European prejudice 
against the use of ice —witness the fact that at all the 
railway stations there are boys who sell great chunks 
of it to warm and thirsty travelers, and witness also 
the fact that shaved ice with a bit of bad brown sugar 
sprinkled on top of it is the favorite summer in- 
dulgence. It fills the place that ice-cream occupies in 
the summer of our own so fortunate land. Of course 
during this walk we pass ‘‘curio’’ stores. Such 
temptatious places! Full of the most exquisite things 
produced in this most artistic country—bronzes, ivories, 
porcelains indescribable, cloisonné, hammered brass, 
exquisitely wrought silver, carved and inlaid wood 
done into small articles of minutest fineness, and em- 
broideriessuch embroideries !—all tossed together in 
a perfect riot of richness. It is well to leave one’s 
purse at home when one goes for a stroll in Yokohama 
or any other Japanese city. 

And now we come to a beautiful new bank building, 
all of white stone with a copper-crowned dome, which, 
towering above its surroundings, lends a dignity to the 
whole city. How the aged Japanese who remember the 
old days of wood and oiled paper must stare and won- 
der! But it isn’t all modernity. We have been see- 
ing only Europeanized Japan, where the young men of 
the young nation wear faultless European clothes and 
do everything upon a European plan. But turn aside 
an instant and glance down this street which lies so 
shadowy between two rows of low, wooden, gray-tiled 
houses that are just as Japanese houses were centuries 
ago. Here we are in another age—an age when the 
world was simple-sweet, when contentment knew not 
the ravages wrought by astounding achievement. To 
be sure, here are the electric lights, and anon one may 
hear afar off, perhaps, the imperative clang of a mod- 
ern electric street-car ; but here, too, are rows upon 
rows of bobbing, blinking paper lanterns; and here 
are the strange, sweet, Oriental sounds that fascinate 
one so; the odd cries of venders of curious things, the 
far-reaching call of the blind masseur, the arching 
wail of begging pilgrims, the jangle-jangle of the curi- 
ous instrument carried by the night watchmen, who go 
about watching that no fires break out among the 
little wooden houses, who call the hours of the night 
in a mournful minor wail, and who have been just the 
same as they are now from time immemorial. 

— 

And then the Japanese children. All such streets are 
full of them, in their little, bright kimonos, many of 
them with smaller children strapped upon their backs, 
and all happy—happy as the day is long, heeding not 
the marvelous changes taking place in their beautiful 
Japan, changes which must make of them modern men 
and women. Here we have an aged grandfather, 
serene with the serenity known only to such aged 
Japanese. He is carrying a baby strapped upon his 
back, a baby whose hair is cut with little tufts left 
hanging about its pretty pink ears, making it look for 
all the world as if it had just come to life off the cover 
of an ornamental tea-box. A young man comes along 
in a long, light kimono with a blue crape sash bound 
tightly about his narrow hips. 

He is smoking a silver kiseru, the tiny Japanese 
pipe, and humming the melancholy tune he hears float- 
ing through the open shoji of the bright little tea- 
house on the corner. He is a modern young Japanese, 
and doubtless wears in daytime a well-set-up business 
suit of serge or tweeds, with uncomfortable leather 
shoes instead of his cool, light, wooden geta, and a 
panama hat on his head that by right of inheritance 
should know no covering. He speaks good English, 
perhaps, and is on the crest of the wave of swift pro- 
gression. But in his home he is Japanese, as they all 
are, wearing Japanese clothes, eating Japanese food, 
and living exactly after the manner of his forefathers 
of centuries dead. He and the hundreds like him are 
most eloquent evidence of the seemingly impossible 
blending, the marvelous adjoinment of the Then and 
the Now that one sees here in Japan to-day, but which 
has never been seen before upon the earth. 

Over the city surges the music of the ancient Bud- 
dhist time-bell on the heights of Iseyama. It has meas- 
ured the time for centuries, and its tone is like a knell 
ringing the last hours of the old Japan we love so, the 
old Japan that must inevitably be lost in the blending 
with the powerful new. How long will it be, I won- 
der, before that old bell, low hung in the moss-covered, 
dolphin-crowned bell tower on the green god-hill, will 
be an exhibit in a modern museum built on the Franco- 
American plan of white stone and red brick ? 


HEALTH means strength, Abbott’s Angostura Bit- 
ters means health. At druggists’ and grocers’. 
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TEACHER AND PUPIL IN A JAPANESE SCHOOL. 














TYPICAL GIRL OF THE PEOPLE IN JAPAN. 

















LITTLE JAPANESE GIRLS IN THE UNSIGHTLY UNIFORM WORN 
IN THE SCHOOLS. 












































YOUNG NOBLEMAN WHO VAINLY YEARNS TO GET OUT AND 
PLAY WITH OTHER BOYS. 














GIRL WITH LARGE DOLL STRAPPED TO HER BACK, AS BABIES 
ARE CARRIED IN JAPAN. 




















GEISHA GIRL SEATED BEFORE HER KOTO, A STRINGED 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 























THE BIG SISTER TAKES CARE OF THE BABY. 


CHILD-MOTHER WITH THE BABY AND HER YOUNGER BROTHER. 


WOMAN OF THE HIGHEST TYPE OF JAPANESE BEAUTY. 


THE LITTLE BROWN PEOPLE OF THE LAND OF THE MIKADO. 


TYPES OF THE PERSONS OF VARIOUS CLASSES WHO ARE TO BE SEEN DAILY IN THE HEART OF JAPAN. 
Photographed for Leslie's Weekly by Eleanor Franklin and Fritz G. Brasch. See opposite page. 
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A CLUB-HOUSE ON A FORTIFICATION, 





UNIQUE ARMY OFFICERS’ CLUB-HOUSE ON GOVERNOR'S ISLAND, NEW YORK HARBOR, WHICH WAS RECENTLY REMODELED AT A COST OF $35,000.—7. C. Muller. 


A Unique Officers’ Club-house. 


ONE OF the features of a well-equipped army post 

is a club-house, where the officers may meet for 
social intercourse, where there are billiard tables, read- 
ing-rooms, and the other usual club accessories, except- 
ing, of course, the ‘‘ canteen.’’ On Governor’s Island, 
New York harbor, the officers’ club is unusually at- 
tractive. It was recently improved and to some ex- 
tent remodeled by the expenditure of $35,000; and 
before General H. C. Corbin departed for the Philip- 
pines, he and Mrs. Corbin were given a reception 
there by the army officers at Governor’s Island and in 
New York City. 

The club building was erected on old fortifications 
overlooking New York harbor. It serves two purposes, 
the lower part of it being a large amusement hall for 
the enlisted men who are quartered in the barracks 
on the island. 

s * 


The Tariff and the Farmer. 


Epitor LESLIE’s WEEKLY: I am a farmer. During the first 
term of Mr. Cleveland I was led to believe in his free-trade delusion, 
and voted for him. As a result of his second election I was compelled 
to sell my pork at five cents a pound and make three trips to Albany, 
a distance of twenty-eight miles, to deliver it in installments, and 
was fortunate to find a market at all, and the storekeeper refused to 
take my butter at ten cents per pound. Since then I have sold my 
pork readily at my door at seven and eight cents per pound, and my 
butter sells at home as readily from seventeen to twenty-five cents 
per pound. Do you wonder I do not want a return to Democratic 
times? Yours, 

MEbusa, N. Y., September 12th. C. J. WALDRON. 
FARMERS throughout the Eastern States, the Mis- 

sissippi valley, and the Pacific slope are making 
comparisons between the high prices which they are 
receiving for their wheat, corn, pork, butter, and 
other products in these days, and the low prices for 
which they were compelled to sell those commodities 
during Cleveland’s second term. Democratic farmers 
as well as Republican are pointing out these differ- 
ences, and are showing the distinct and remarkable 
improvement which has come in their condition in the 
past few years. 

This brings up in a concrete shape the benefits 
which the tariff brings to the farmer as well as to the 
mass of producers in all fields. The Republican party 
is the framer and the defender of the tariff, which 
saves the home market for the home producer. The 
Democratic party is the enemy of the tariff. Cleve- 
land’s victory in 1892 foreshadowed an assault on the 
tariff, and this immediately checked industry. It pre- 
vented business men from making calculations about 
the future, because they did not. know just what re- 
ductions would be made in the customs schedules, and 
could not tell how much of additional foreign products 
would be let in to compete with the home output. In 
this condition of suspense mills stopped, wages were 
cut all around, runs were made on banks, and the de- 
mand for farm produce as well as all other commod- 
ities suddenly and sweepingly diminished. Farmers 
were compelled to sell their pork, wheat, and other 
things at low prices in order to get a market at all, 
and the prosperity of Harrison’s days was succeeded 
by the worst times seen by the country in a genera- 
tion. The bitter lesson the country then had to learn 
has not yet been forgotten. 

There was a profound truth in President Harrison’s 
words that a ‘‘cheap coat marks a cheap man.’’ In 
times of general prosperity prices are always high. It 
is the application of the principle of supply and de- 
mand. Confidence came to the country immediately 
on the news of the Republican victory in 1896. Every- 
body knew that the Wilson-Gorman tariff of Cleve- 
land’s days, which furnished neither revenue nor pro- 
tection, would be replaced by a tariff which would 
provide both, and this came within a few months after 
the Republicans regained power. The idle mills start- 
ed in operation, savings-bank accounts began to in- 
crease, an active market was created for farm prod- 
ucts, and these and everything else, including wages, 
went up. The good times then restored have re- 
mained with us ever since, and will continue while 
Republican policies prevail. The farmer of New York, 
Ohio, Kansas, California, and the rest of the country 
who contrasts his present prosperity with the adversity 
of the Democratic days will contribute very materially 
to the immense majority which the country will roll up 
for Theodore Roosevelt on November 8th, 


New York’s Home at the World’s Fair. 


Qut ON THE State plaza at the world’s fair, New 

York is represented by an imposing building of 
the colonial type, which was the centre of interest on 
New York day, October 4th. There is a dignity and 
simplicity about the architecture, which is planned in 
sympathy with the buildings of the Jeffersonian period. 
Here one finds the great white columns so dear to the 
lover of things colonial, and the wide veranda with its 
comfortable chairs and big urns filled with growing 
flowers. The building, which is about sixty by three 
hundred feet, is surmounted with a low dome flanked 
by Philip Martiny’s four sculptured quadriga, typifying 
the march of progress. 

The interior, with its rich furniture and soft dra- 
pery, is even more attractive. There is a great hall 
sixty feet square in the centre which is arched and 
domed in Roman style, with a grand double stairway 
leading to the offices, sleeping-rooms, and galleries on 
the second floor. Just off the large hall down stairs 
are two living rooms, beautifully furnished in ma- 
hogany, with the delicate green hangings so restful 
to the eye in summer. These rooms open on the 
veranda, and the odor of the flowers which are bloom- 
ing in profusion outside is wafted throughout the en- 
tire building. ‘The big reception-room on the other 
side is in striking contrast to the others, and perhaps 
unequaled in beauty by the rooms of any other State 
building. Here richness in decoration and furnishing 
runs riot. The grand gilded arched ceiling, the rich 
leather furniture, the big coat of arms, and the huge 
flag drapery all suggest the greatness of the State in 
whose honor it was built. 

There is a large number of polite attendants about 
the building, and every courtesy is extended to the 
admiring visitors who each day throng the rooms. 
Down at one end of the veranda, covered by an at- 
tractive tent-like awning, there is a little restaurant 
which may be patronized only by residents of New 
York, or some friend who is fortunate enough to ob- 
tain a card of introduction from one of the com- 
missioners. Happy indeed are the people who are so 
favored, because here one finds well-cooked food, 
daintily served by an efficient corps of waiters. 


New York—The Empire State. 


EHOLD! within its spacious bounds 
Proud cities crowned with spires, 

Where many-handed Industry 

Attends her countless fires, 
And every son of labor feels 

Himself a potentate, 
Because his honest labor helps 

To build the Empire State. 


ROAD fields of silver-bearded wheat 
And miles of waving corn 

Uplift their dewy heads to meet 
The splendor of the morn, 

And quiet prospects clothed in green 
And orchards alternate 

With sapphire lakes, to please the eye 
Throughout the Empire State. 


FE kingly Hudson, rolling down 
Through legendary vales, 

Is churned with busy paddle-wheels 
And gemmed with pearly sails. 
The fleets of commerce on its breast 
Bear down a golden freight 
Of harvest from the fertile farms 
That gird the Empire State. 


LOVE her deep, primeval woods, 
Where roam the antlered deer ; 
Her shaggy, craggy Highland peaks, 
Her trout-streams, crystal clear, 
Her Palisades, whose gray facades 

Rise grim and desolate, 
As if a giant mason sought 
To wall the Empire State. 


H, gracious land so wisely ruled, 
So beautiful and free! 

The fair Utopian dreams of old 

Are realized in thee. 
Thy daughters walk in virtue’s path, 

Thy sons are good and great, 
Thy motto is Excelsior— 

Long live the Empire State! 

MINNA IRVING. 








The Woman in the Woods. 


EXT TO the reality of an ideal summer in the 
Adirondack woods is the memory of it. After we 
have returned to town our minds frequently revert to 
the scenes of summer outdoor life, and to make the 
picture more vivid the camera comes to our rescue. 
It is much better than a diary and not half as much 
trouble. 

There is no need to search for picture material in 
this magnificent territory. A panoramic view of the 
lakes or the mountains about your camp; interesting 
people with whom one may come in contact ; an oppor- 
tune ‘‘snap’’ of some eccentric guide or native ; 
views of camp and camp-fires; the fish one catches, 
the canoe, the launch, wagon, domestic animals, some 
particular rock, or moss-covered log, with pitcher- 
plants and blueberry bushes on top of it—these and a 
hundred other things prove vastly more interesting 
than would a diary. 

I can personally recommend hunting with a camera. 
Of course it is not as easy as the “‘ kodaking ’’ I have 
just suggested. In fact, it is quite difficult to get the 
photograph of a live deer in its native haunts, but one 
picture, well taken, will more than repay one for the 
perseverance invested. The camera does hold pos- 
sibilities of securing pictures of wild deer and 
other game peculiar to the mountains and the lakes, 
but great patience is often exercised before one is 
afforded a good opportunity of securing them. I 
would not for anything exchange the pleasure of 
obtaining these charming mementoes of delightful 
times with which my summer <nd autumn abound 
while in the Adirondacks. This is a healthful and fas- 
cinating outdoor diversion for persons who love nature 
but are not physically able to take active part in more 
vigorous pastimes. Not a few visitors to the North 
Woods find their enjoyment on this line. 

There is absolutely no limitation to the various 
healthful and enjoyable sports offered both sick and 
well in the great and magnanimous heart of the Ad- 
irondacks. Each summer brings us more inducements 
to live out of doors by day and to sleep on balsam 
boughs in the open air at night. The perfumed beds 
of balsam give a more refreshing sleep to the tired 
body and brain than the downiest bed imaginable. 
The odorous life-renewing balsam encourages a sweet, 
deep sleep that kings might envy, and if one is too 
delicate, or timid, to trust himself, or herself, to the 
soporific influences of a balsam-bough bed, a generous 
balsam pillow, as many persons can testify, is a happy 
compromise. 

Of course there are more vigorous sports for less 
‘‘woodsy’’ people, and those of strong and healthy 
bodies. Tennis and golf, for instance, and saddle- 
riding, but these belong as much to the city as to the 
mountains, and are a means of developing suppleness 
as well as robustness. A sickling cannot attempt such 
strenuous exercise ; these only belong to the athletic 
graduate. Almost every woman we meet in these 
times is more or less in touch with the charm and 
value of athletics and exercises bearing on the de- 
velopment of the body. Girls are tired of stuffy 
rooms, tight shoes and tighter corsets, and trailing 
skirts, and prefer to be as comfortable in their clothes 
as their brothers. Too much cannot be said in favor 
of this independence. Following this comes the in- 
creased desire for outdoor exercises which, properly 
indulged in, will give health to the body and relaxa- 
tion to the mind. 

Trail-blazing is another wholesome sport for those 
who love nature and are physically strong. The pleas- 
ure promises to be well earned, but there are myriads of 
compensations. We must be prepared with axe and saw 
and good stout boots to make way through the primeval 
forest. A fig for the man or woman who boasts of hav- 
ing blazed a splendid trail with a pocket-knife! Such a 
one is at once dubbed ‘‘ tenderfoot ’’ by the native. 
There are jungles to be penetrated, hills and vales and 
summits and slopes to be covered, with good prospects 
of a ten-mile jaunt through dense underbrush, briers, 
and over decaying logs, the remains of giant trees of 
the forest ; but everything in the woods lends enchant- 
ment and beauty to the trail-maker’s journey, and as 
he listens to the forest warblers and stoops occasionally 
to admire the beauty of a wayside flower and inhale its 
exquisite fragrance, he finds his experience anything 
but a task. 

FRANCES VAN ETTEN. 
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' (PRIZE- WINNER.) 
WHAT I8 IT ?”-—KIT- 

TENS’ FIRST SIGHT 

OF A MOUSE. 


L. E. Offutt, 
Teanessee. 


GIRL CADDIES AT 
THE MARYLAND 
COUNTRY CLUB, 




















TEARS ! 


G. A. La Fleur, Massa- 
chusetts. 


SMILES ! 


G. A. La Fleur, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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REGULARS LEAVING FORT ETHAN ALLEN, VT., FOR THE MANCEUVRES AT BULL RUN 
A. Jupenlaz, United States Army. 
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HER PET “ BOSSY.” 


“HEAR MY WATCH TICK.” 
Mrs. E. E. Trumbuil, New York. Frank G. Smith, Michigan. 


AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTO CONTEST—TENNESSEE WINS. 


ARTISTIC RESULTS OF THE RIVALRY OF CAMERISTS WHO DISPLAY GOOD TASTE AND RARE SKILL. 
(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 859.) 
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By La Salle A. Maynard 





O CLEAR and satisfactory explanation has ever 
been vouchsafed, so far as we know, for the 
self-imposed exile of Mr. Henry James from this 
‘land of the free,’’ and now that he has come over 
here from his English home for a brief visit, perhaps 
it is best, on the score of courtesy, not to press an in- 
quiry in this direction at this time. We may be cer- 
tain that his prolonged residence abroad cannot be 
ascribed to the same motives which are said to have 
prompted several New York millionaires to transfer 
their citizenship to other lands, these motives being an 
escape from taxes and to more exclusive society. Nei- 
ther, we are equally positive, can the reason be found in 
Mr. James’s case which, as we have been recently in- 
formed in a news item from Newport, is to deprive us 
henceforth and immediately of the stimulating com- 
panionship of a certain leader of Fifth Avenue. go- 
ciety—namely, that his affairs are too much talked 
about in the newspapers. Since it is clear that Mr. 
James does not fall under the classification of a mil- 
lionaire, a tax-dodger, or a snob, we are left by this 
process of exclusion to the conviction that he has vol- 
untarily taken up his abode in England for the proba- 
ble reason that he finds the conditions there better 
suited to the requirements of that peculiar phase of 
literary art of which he is the ablest living exponent. 
But whatever the reasons may be, Mr. James’s pro- 
longed absence abroad has by no means diminished the 
admiration in which he is held by his fellow-country- 
men, nor detracted from the cordiality of the welcome 
extended to him on his recent home-coming. No per- 
sonal assurance is necessary to confirm the belief that 
Mr. James is as loyal an American as ever. 
a 


R. JAMES’S cosmopolitan tastes may be accounted 
for in part, perhaps, by the fact that his father, who 
inherited large wealth, moved with his. family of five 
children from Albany, N. Y., to Germany when the 
author was very young, and remained there for several 
years while the children were educated. When they 
returned to America the family settled at Cambridge. 
Henry took a course in law at Harvard, and one of his 
brothers, William James, afterward became a pro- 
fessor of philosophy in that institution, and has 
achieved a fame in literature hardly less brilliant and 
widespread than his own. Henry James was a suc- 
cessful author at twenty-two, and with a career in the 
world of letters so clearly indicated that he never en- 
tered upon the practice of law, for which he had pre- 
pared himself. His first short story appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly in 1865, bearing the title, ‘‘ A Story 
of a Year,’’ and in the same periodical, a little later, 
appeared his first long story, ‘‘ Roderick Hudson,’’ 
which some of Mr. James’s admirers still regard as 
one of the best of all his stories. When the London 
Spectator, some years ago, described Mr. James as “‘ not 
so much a novelist as an episodist,’’ and ‘‘a wonder- 
ful episodist,’’ it gave as keen and accurate a charac- 
terization of his literary method as it seems possible 
to give in a few words. 
|T IS NEARLY two years ago now since John Bur- 
roughs, the veteran naturalist, brought a charge, 
couched in severe terms, against William J. Long and 
other nature writers of the day, to the effect that they 
were guilty of gross exaggerations, if not of deliber- 
ate perversions of truth, in their stories of animal life, 
and were thus doing much harm by conveying to unin- 
formed minds false and distorted views of the subject 
under consideration. The controversy which these ac- 
cusations awakened raged for a considerable period 
in the press, with the result, apparently, of confirm- 
ing both sides in their respective positions, each party 
being of ‘‘ the same opinion still.’’ It is noteworthy 
that Mr. Burroughs has been contributing articles to 
magazines recently, among them Harper’s and The 
Century, which, while having no direct reference to 
the earlier charges, have evidently been written with 
a view of clearing up the situation and further estab- 
lishing certain fixed principles in regard to the study 
of animal life which, in Mr. Burroughs’s opinion, are 
essential to a just and accurate understanding of the 
subject. On the other hand we have had another vol- 
ume from Mr. Long, ‘‘The School of the Woods’’ 
(Ginn & Co., Boston), which may be construed either 
as a defiance of Mr. Burroughs’s criticisms or as a 
vindication of the author’s method and manner, since 
it is written in the same general vein as Mr. Long’s 
earlier works, his friends finding in it the same things 
to admire and his critics the same things to criticise. 
a 
WE ARE free to say that we have found much in- 
terest and profit in reading the books of Mr. 
Long, and from none of them have we derived more 
genuine pleasure and satisfaction than from ‘‘ The 
School of the Woods.’’ Whether or no the author has 
kept true in every detail to the technical requirements 
of his art we are not prepared to say ; we only know 
that he writes as one who knows whereof he speaks, 
and that he has the gift of a clear, convincing, and 
forceful style in an unusual degree. The spirit that 
finds expression in these pages is that of one who not 
only knows and loves the creatures of the woods and 
fields, the life of the meadows and forests, but {who 
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HENRY JAMES, 
The famous American novelist 
who, after long absence, has 
revisited his native land. 


knows also how to interpret that life to the common 
understanding. We have read most of the so-called 
“*nature books’”’ of recent years, and in none of them 
have we found more delight ; none has impressed us 
more deeply or furnished more that is worthy of re- 
membrance than the writings of William J. Long. 


a 


HE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S autumn announce- 
ment list contains accounts of the chief books 
which that firm will publish between now and Christ- 
mas, including the following books of special interest : 
Jack London’s first long novel, ‘‘The Sea Wolf,’’ 
which has been the most widely read and discussed 
serial of the year; Mr. Marion Crawford’s new novel 
of modern Rome and Sicily, whose title is taken from 
the well-known Biblical quotation beginning, ‘‘ Who- 
soever Shall Offend’’; Miss Gwendolin Overton’s new 
novel, ‘‘ Captains of the World,”’ the first of a series 
of unconnected studies of modern American life and 
conditions ; Mr. Robert Herrick’s story about the 
architect who tried to escape ‘‘The Common Lot ’’ of 
mankind and to enjoy the special privileges of wealth ; 
‘*Sabrina Warham,’’ by Mr. Laurence Housman, the au- 
thor of ‘‘ An English Woman’s Love Letters’’; ‘‘ Trai- 
tor and Loyalist,’’ a stirring blockade-runner story by 
Mr. Henry K. Webster; Mr. James Barnes’s account 
of the ‘‘ Unpardonable War’’ between England and 
the United States some years hence; and other new 
novels by William Stearns Davis, Ouida, Mark Lee 
Luther, Upton Sinclair, Foxcroft Davis, and Dr. John 
Williams Streeter, who wrote ‘‘The Fat of the 
Land.”’ 
RS. MARY P. WELLS SMITH, whose colonial 
stories for boys and girls known as ‘‘ The Young 
Puritan’s Series,’’ etc., have been favorites for many 
years, has written the first of a new series devoted 
to the attack by the French on Deerfield, Mass., and 
subsequent events. This book, to be called ‘‘ The 
Boy Captive of Old Deerfield,’’ will be published by 
Little, Brown & Co. this fall. 


66 ‘THE PROBLEM of Monopoly: A Study of a 
Grave Danger and of the Natural Mode of 
Averting It,’’ is the title of the new volume by Pro- 
fessor John Bates Clark, of Columbia, which the Mac- 
millan Company has just published. The author says 
that the thing to be accomplished is not to revolution- 
ize our industrial system by the method of state so- 
cialism, nor to resolve the great corporations into their 
constituent elements, but to retain the corporations 
for their efficiency while taking from them their power 
of oppression. 
a 
NE OF THE notable books of the fall season is 
“Letters from the Holy Land,’’ by Ernest 
Renan, brought out by Doubleday, Page & Co. The 
book contains the correspondence of Renan with M. 
Berthelot while gathering material in Italy and the 
Orient for the famous “‘ Life of Jesus.’’ In these 
letters the marvelous style of the great Frenchman is 
revealed in an attitude of abandon not found in his 
more celebrated works, and full of freshness and 
charm. Frankness marks all the communications. 
The letters have been translated by Lorenzo O’Rourke, 
who contributes an introduction. 
AMONG THE more important fall issues so far an- 
nounced is the book by Grover Cleveland, early 
publication of which is promised by the Century Com- 
pany. ‘‘ Presidential Problems ’”’ is said to be just 
what the title and author’s name would seem to prom- 
ise, a clear, vigorous discussion of some of the vital 
questions which pressed upon Mr. Cleveland for settle- 
ment during his years in the White House, including 
the conditions involved in the Venezuela boundary 
controversy, the Chicago riots, the bond issue, and the 
independence of the executive. 


ME. FRANK MOORE COLBY has written a volume 
of essays, published by Dodd, Mead & Co., under 
the title of ‘Imaginary Obligations.’’ The author 
discusses the tendency of his fellow-countrymen to 
burden themselves too heavily with one another’s 
tastes. He discusses needless duties, especially that 
chief one of seeming different from what we are, and 
he draws his illustrations from the talk, oral and 
printed, of the day. The topics treated are perhaps 
transitory, but they are bound, nevertheless, to recur. 
The authors quoted are evanescent, but they are of 
the kind that will be born again. The author has 
written about them chiefly because he enjoys their 
absurdity, and because they seem to him to show in- 
cidentally why so many of us grow old rigidly, or de- 
velop a sort of spiritual pomposity in our middle age. 
Our fancied obligations are, therefore, the topics on 
which Mr. Colby has touched with a light and dexterous 
hand. It is fencing of the most graceful kind, and the 
little essays are each of them perfect in their way. 
ARRY LEON WILSON, whose new novel, ‘‘ The 
Seeker,’’ is published by Doubleday, Page & Co., 
has had a varied career since his boyhood on an Illinois 
farm. He was a printer, a newspaper reporter in 
California with an ambition to write a history, and a 
Western railroad man when he was beginning to be 
recognized as a literary writer. He became associate 
editor, and later editor, of Puck. His first novel, 
“*The Spenders,’’ was an immediate success, and gave 
promise of an even greater achievement. ‘* The 
Seeker ’’ deals in a most forceful way with some ex- 
ceedingly vital problems of modern life and thought. 
Now Mr. Wilson has a summer home in the Ozark 
Mountains of Missouri, forty miles from a railroad. 
- 


ME- ROBERT BARR tells an amusing story in the 

Idler of an experience he had in looking for a 
certain street in London. His friend, Captain Mayne 
Reid, came up to town and sent Mr. Barr his address. 
He did not know the street, and asking a ’busmanif his 
cab passed such and such a street, was assured that it 
did. Indue course he came upon the street. In his let- 
ter Mayne Reid said he had taken a corner house in 
this street, and added that it had a delightful garden 
and a high wall. ‘‘ When I got down from the ’bus,’’ 
says Mr. Barr, ‘‘I found that the corner house had a 
high wall, and doubtless behind it a delightful garden, 
which answered perfectly the description which Captain 
Mayne Reid had given me. I said to a policeman, be- 
cause I wanted to be sure: ‘Could you tell me where 
Mr. Reid lives?’ And he answered: ‘‘ Do you mean 
Mr. Reid the author?’ And I replied: ‘Yes.’ So 
the policeman pointed to the premises I had already 
selected as the residence of my friend. Therefore, I 
went through the gate without fear and rang the bell 
at the residence, which stood some distance back in the 
garden. I was admitted, and asked if Mr. Reid was at 
home. I was told that he was, and was shown into a 
room on the left-hand side of the passage. Waiting 
there some time an old slippered man came in whom I 
did not recognize. ‘Do you wish to see me?’ he 
asked. I rose from my chair and replied: ‘I have 
called to see Captain Mayne Reid.’ ‘I beg your 
pardon,’ he said, very frigidly, ‘ I am Charles Reade.’ 
With which he turned his back upon me and left me 
there alone. That was the only time I had the pleasure 
of meeting one of England’s greatest authors.’’ Cap- 
tain Mayne Reid had taken a corner house in a street 
of the same name in Maida Vale, some miles from 
where Mr. Charles Reade resided during his last days. 

. a 


War and Crime. 


T HAS BEEN observed from time immemorial that 
a period of increased lawlessness and crime always 
follows in the wake of a war. The New Age, a Lon- 
don periodical, speaks as follows of the evil results 
left by the recent war in South Africa: ‘‘ One of the 
effects of the war in South Africa has been to turn 
what was previously one of the most law-abiding com- 
munities in the world into a country infested with 
thieves and vagabonds. In Cape Colony, not so long 
ago, crime, except in the larger towns, was generally 
confined to the worst section of the natives. Now all 
is changed. A recent debate in the Cape Colony As- 
sembly showed that the expenditure on police had 
doubled since 1900, but that crime had increased to a 


greater extent.’’ 
a a 


Tea and Coffee Drinkers 


UsE HoRSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
IT allays the nervousness and disordered digestion 
caused by excessive use of Tea, Coffee, or Alcoholic 


drinks. An unexcelled strength-builder. 
3 2 


Borden’s Peerless 


Brand Evaporated Cream is preserved without sugar. 
It is sterilized according to latest sanitary methods, 
havirig a delicate flavor and richness which make it 
the favorite of the breakfast table for cereals, coffee, 
tea, and chocolate. Avoid unknown brands. 
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DAVID WARFIELD IN HIS LATEST ROLE THELMA FAIR, WHO PLAYS THE LEAD- 


“ » “ee , 
OF “THE MUSIC MASTER,” ONE OF AMUSING SCENE IN ~ THE COLLEGE WIDOW, WHICH HAS MADE SUCH A HIT ss THE GARDEN— SILENT ING FEMALE ROLE OF “ LADY BET- 
THE GREATEST SUCCESSES OF THE MURPHY ” (THOMAS DELMAR) SURROUNDED BY A GROUP OF ADMIRERS. TY” IN “ MR. WIX OF WICKHAM,” AT 


SEASON, AT THE BELASCO.— Brron. THE BIJOU.—Haill. 


BLANCHE PERCIVAL, LEADING VIOLINIST WITH THE FADETTE THE ROGERS BROTHERS IN ACT III. OF “ THE ROGERS EDNA MAY, WHO HAS RECEIVED A WARM WELCOME BACK TO 
ORCHESTRA, AT KEITH'S.—0' Neil & Jordan. BROTHERS IN PARIS,” AT THE LIBERTY.— Hall. NEW YORK IN “THE SCHOOL-GIRL,” AT DALY'S. 











“RAPID TRANSIT UP-TO-DATE”—A COMIC SCENE IN LEW DOCKSTADER’S MINSTREL “ SHOW” AT THE HERALD SQUARE.— Byron. 


LIME-LIGHT FAVORITES IN NEW YORK. 
NEW. PHOTOGRAFHS OF POPULAR PLAYERS WHO ARE ENTERTAINING THE NOVELTY-SEEKING PUBLIC. 
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RAILROAD CARS DESTROYED AT WA-FANG-TIEN, MANCHURIA, BY THE RUSSIANS, BEFORE WAR CORRESPONDENTS CROSSING THE RIVER, NEAR TEH-LI-8Z, WHERE THE RUSSIANS 
THEIR FLIGHT. WERE DEFEATED 























CAPTURED RUSSIANS LANDING AT THE PORT OF MATSUYAMA, JAPAN, WHERE THEY ARE KEPT STEAMER CARRYING JAPANESE PEERS AND LEGISLATORS, FOREIGN-ATTACHES AND CORRESPOND- 
IN CONFINEMENT.— Photographed for Leslie’s Weekly by Grant Wallace. ENTS, MEETING THE JAPANESE RATTLE-SHIP “* ASAHI” OFF THE LIAO-TUNG PENINSULA. 
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RUSSIAN PRISONERS LINED UP ON THE BEACH, NEAR MATSUYAMA, JAPAN, BEFORE MARCH- 


PROCESSION AT YOKOHAMA TO CELEBRATE THE JAPANESE VICTORY IN THE FIERCE FIGHT- 
ING TO THEIR PRISON. 


ING AT LIAO-YANG. 























SOUTH GATE OF KINCHOW CASTLE, WHICH WAS BLOWN UP BY THE JAPANESE AFTER 


RUINS OF OFFICIAL BUILDINGS, AT DALNY, BURNED BY THE RUSSIANS BEFORE THEY 
A HARD-WON BATTLE. 


EVACUATED THE CITY. 


IN THE WAKE OF THE FURIOUS TIDE OF WAR IN THE EAST. 


RUINS THAT MARK THE SCENES OF CONFLICT, CAPTURED RUSSIANS TRANSFERRED TO JAPAN, AND JAPANESE CELEBRA- 
TION OF A GREAT VICTORY.—Photographed for Leslie's Weekly by T. Ruddiman Johnston, our special artist in Japan. 
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FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 





BONDS PAYING 5% 


Write for special circular, which 
will be mailed upon application. 


Spencer Trask & Co, 


William & Pine Sts., N. Y. 
Branch Office, Albany, N. Y. 











Our Weekly 
Market Letter 


written with conciseness and author- 
ity, deals with the matters of the 
hour, pertaining to Stock and Bond 
Investments. Upon request, your 
name goes on our mailing list. 


Corey, Milliken & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS 
15 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Lanne 
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Stocks—Bonds—Grain—Cotton 


JOUN M. SHAW A. DAVIDSON 


Member New York Stock Exchange 
bd New York Produce Exchange 


JOHN M. SHAW & CO. 
STOCK BROKERS 
30 Broad Street 
New York City 


Telephones 
2685 Broad 
2686 Broad 





DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, BUREAU 
FOR THE COLLECTION OF TAXES, NO. 5 
CHAMBERS STREET, BOROUGH OF 
MANHATTAN, NEW YORK, OCT. 1. 1904. 


NOTICE TO TAXPAYERS. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT THE 
Assessment Rolls of Real Estate and Personal Prop- 
erty in the City of New York for the year 1904 and 
the warrants for the collection of taxes have been 
delivered to the undersigned, and that all the taxes 
on said Assessment Rolls are due and payable on 
MONDAY, OCT. 3, 1904, at the office of the Receiver 
of Taxes in the borough in which the property 
is located, as follows: 

BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN, NO. 57 
Chambers Street, Manhattan, N. Y. : 

BOROUGH OF THE BRONX, corner Third 
and Tremont Avenues, The Bronx, N. Y. 

BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN, Rooms 2, 4, 6, 
and 8, Municipal Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BOROUGH OF QUEENS, corner Jackson 
Avenue and Fifth Street, Long Island City, 


BR. ¥. 

BOROUGH OF RICHMOND, corner of Bay 
and Sand Streets, Stapleton, Staten Island, 
Bs Es 








In case of payment during October the person 
so paying shall be entitled to the benefits men- 
tioned in section 915 of the Greater New York 
Charter (Chapter 378, Laws 1897), viz.: A de- 
duction of interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum between the day of such payment and the 


lst day of December next. 
ALL BILLS PAID DURING OCTOBER 


MUST BE REBATED BEFORE CHECKS ARE 
DRAWN FOR PAYMENT. 

When checks are mailed to the Receiver of Taxes 
they must be accompanied by addressed envelopes 
with postage prepaid in order to ensure return 
of receipted bills by mail. 

Checks dated Oct. 3 should be mailed to the 
Receiver as soon as possible after bills have been 
received by the taxpayer. 

DA USTEN, 


VID E. 
Receiver of Taxes. 


O 


O 
City of Cape May, N. J. 


Improvement 
Bonds. 


Write for Circular No. 25 
Giving Full Particulars 


Sui 


of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Investment bonds only No stocks 
JAS. S. KUHN, President 
L. L. McCLELLAND, Sec’y and Treas. 


Paid-up Capital, - - $200,000.00 




















He said ‘‘he loved her,’’ and, when 
asked for some proof, produced a policy 
of insurance on his life, in her favor. 
Verdict accordingly, as the policy was 
in the 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 


921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 
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The preferred has of late been paying dividends and 


| Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers | the company makes a favorable report of earnings. 


| 


| 





[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
LIE’S 


information of the regular readers of 
WEEKLY. No charge is made for answering ques- 
tions, and all communications are treated confiden- 
tially. Correspondents should always inclose a 
stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. | 
Inquiries should refer only to matters directly con- | 
nected with Wall Street interests. Subscribers to | 
LESLIE’s WEEKLY at the home office, at regular 
subscription rates, namely, $4 per annum, are placed | 
on a preferred list, entitling them to the early de- | 
livery of the papers, and, in emergencies, toanswers | 
by mail or telegraph. Address “ Jasper,’’ LESLIE’s | 
WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 
As time passes, the mystery of Wall 
Street’s summer boom is explicable. 
Nine-tenths of those who have to do with 
Wall Street prefer a rising to a falling 
market, because there is more money in 
the former than in a declining, liquidat- 
ing, and consequently stagnant market. 
Nine-tenths of the customers of the 
brokers are on the bull side. Itis natural, 
therefore, that brokers should be where 
their business is, and as the brokers are 
heavy borrowers, it is also natural that 
banks and other money-lenders should 
find their greatest profit in an active 
and a rising market, and therefore be 
more friendly to the bull than to the 
bear side. 

Following the tremendous rise in 
stocks, beginning after McKinley’s re- 
election, we had a top-heavy market, and 
finally a serious break and a protracted 
period of liquidation. A year ago the 
outlook in Wall Street was exceedingly 
blue. The daily record of sales had 
shrunk to abnormally low figures. The 
disgusted public had shaken the dust of 
Wall Street from their feet, and were 
nursing a bitter revenge against the cold- 
blooded exploiters who had ruthlessly and 
shamelessly despoiled them. It was a 
question what Wall Street would do, and 
it finally became evident that something 
must be done to relieve the situation. 
The shrinkage in stocks had been heavy, 
and unless something were done to stir 
up activity and to obtain at least a sem- 
blance of confidence, the danger of a 
most serious collapse was apparent. 

At this juncture some of the heaviest 
lenders of money, under the compulsion 
of circumstances, began to buy invest- 
ment stocks and bonds. They did so in 
fear and trembling, but found to their 
pleasant surprise that the market showed 
no signs of further liquidation. They re- 
sumed their purchases, and discovered 
that stocks were not as plentiful as they 
had anticipated, and that those who had 
purchased them at higher prices were for 
the most part able to hold them in the 
hope of escaping a loss. They found, 
too, that an unprecedented short interest 
had grown up. The discoverers of this | 
peculiar situation were as adroit as they | 
were bold, and as unscrupulous as they 
were adroit. Associating themselves with 
conspicuous manipulators of stocks, they 
began to test the market. Certain finan- 
cial writers, whom they were able to in- 
fluence, began to tell the public that the 
business depression was over. The talk 
of a diminution of the dividend on Steel 
preferred, or the passage of the divi- 
dend, was hushed, and glowing reports of 
better earnings of the Steel Trust and 
improving prospects of railways were 
widely circulated through the newspapers 
and the various press agencies. 

Still the market did not react, and still 
the short interest continued. Stock after 
stock was tested, and the bull manipu- 
lators, to their delight, found that there 
was not much resistance to the move- 
ment, and that what there was had little 
backing and must ultimately give way. 
At this time it was determined to have a 
summer boom in the stock market, and 
to credit it to three important factors : 
First, the assurance of “‘ record crops ’’ 
of wheat, corn, and cotton ; second, ter- 
mination of the business depression ; and 
third, assurance of the present status of 
affairs in the political world by the elec- 
tion of President Roosevelt and a Re- 
publican House of Representatives. 
Heretofore the bull movement had been 
based on certain shadowy rumors and re- 
ports. Now the public was to be given 
a solid foundation on which to build its 
hopes, and I need not say that if these 
three factors really existed or were about 
to exist, there would be every reason 
for the stock market to go higher. 

The time has now come when we can 
fairly answer the question whether the 
expectations on which the summer bull 
movement was founded were justified. 
The most important factor obviously was 
the crops, for ‘‘ record crops ’’ mean not 
only increased disbursing power for the 
agriculturists who produce the crops, but 











also the guarantee of abundant business 


for the transporters of heavy freights. 
Large crops at good prices therefore 
mean an alleviation of the industrial de- 
pression, and increased business for all 
the greatest railway systems. We must 
all now admit the failure of the first bull 
factor. Neither wheat nor corn will be 
“a record crop ”’ this year, nor will cot- 
ton equal expectations. The second most 


| important factor of the business situation 


may now be considered. Will any one 
dispute my statement that the depression 
in business continues? Admitting an 
improvement in certain directions, is this 
so marked as to indicate that the worst 
has passed? I think not. Others may 
differ with me, so let us leave it an open 
question for the present. As to the third 
factor, I think we can safely agree to 
let the bulls have it, for there is every 
assurance of the election of President 
Roosevelt, though not so great an assur- 
ance of the election of a Republican ma- 
jority of the House of Representatives. 

The midsummer boom, therefore, was 
based on an expectation that three things 
would happen. One of these, the most 
important — ‘‘ record’’ crops — has not 
happened. The crops will be only up to 
the average, or less than the average. 
The second, referring to the business de- 
pression, at best isin doubt. The third, 
the political equation, we will concede to 
the bulls. Thus balancing the account, 
is there justification for the bull move- 
ment? It is too late to ask that ques- 
tion, for we have had a smart advance in 
the summer months, an advance which 
few of the oldest and most conservative- 
minded men of the Street expected or 
believed to be possible. The main ques- 
tion now is, What of the future ? 

We must all concede that the market 
has shown unexpected rallying power. 
The public has not been in it to any ex- 
tent, and those who have bought stocks 
and bonds on advancing prices have still 
on hand what they are unable to sell at 
a profit. Election is only a little more 
than a month distant, and I am impressed 
by the belief that the great manipula- 


It is said to be in better condition and to have pro- 
vided for its financial needs. It would have been 
| wiser for it to have accumulated a larger working 
| capital before it n the payment of dividends, 
| It is said that the stock will be put higher, no doubt 
| for the purpose of enabling insiders to unload. 2, 
| No information available. 
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Life-insurance Suggestions. 


LNOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LesLin’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
Steoed, as Fe mney Ba is sometimes deemed 

sable. ress ermit,”” LESLIE’ EEKL 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York] ve ’ 


FIND ina recent number of The In- 
surance Press an interesting article 
showing how the various States of the 
Union take rank as insurance centres, and 
also the rank of the States in the amount 
of assets held by their domestic life-in- 
surance institutions. As might be ex- 
pected, New York leads off as the great- 
est insurance centre in the country, but 
only an insurance man would be likely to 
name Connecticut as the second in the 
list, Wisconsin as the third, New Jersey as 
the fourth, Massachusetts as the fifth, and 
Pennsylvania as the sixth. New York has 
fourteer life companies regularly char- 
tered, twice as many as any other State ; 
Connecticut has five, and Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and Iowa seven each. In 
the amount of business done in 19038 the 
Empire State leads off again with the 
tremendous total of premium income 
for the year of $261,338,971, and with 
gross assets set down at $1,347,102- 
262, whereas Connecticut, the next in 
rank, comes in with less than one-tenth 
the premium income of New York com- 
panies, and about one-eighth of their 
total assets. But the figures in every 
State are immense, and the showing is 
highly impressive in the evidence it 
affords of the enormous range and finan- 
cial resources of the life. business. 
Some of the Southern States, and par- 
ticularly Maryland, Virginia, and Mis- 
sourl, come up well inthe record, the first- 
named having five companies with gross 
assets of over three millions and a half, 





tors of the Street, if no overshadowing 
and unexpected calamity occurs, mean to 
keep the market on as even a keel as 
possible until Roosevelt’s election, and 
then to strive to wake up the same kind 
of a boom that we had after McKinley’s 
election four years ago. Will the public 
come into the market at that time, and | 
on the present much higher range of | 


| prices than that which prevailed when 


the McKinley boom was started? I 
doubt it very much. If the public does 
not come in, there may be serious trouble 
when the New Year settlements in busi- 
ness circles have to be made. So I con- 
tinue to advise my readers to trade with 
caution, to take a profit when it is in 
sight, and always to stand with their 
umbrellas half-open ready for a shower. 


““A. H. P.,”’ Philadelphia, Penn.: 1. I do not rec- 
ommend them. The guarantee is not sufficient. 2. 
“First-class investments”’ do not pay 5 or 6 per 
cent. in these times. 

““W.,”” New York: Toledo St. Louis and West- 
ern 4s around 80, and San Antonioand A. Pass both 
look meritorious. The guarantee on the latter by 
the S. P. is regarded as good. 

“*Selim,’’ Scranton, Penn.: 1. I would not advise 
short sales on a 10 per cent. margin of Steel or any 
other shares of a highly speculative character, 
especially at this time. 2. Preferred for six months. 

‘C. H.S.,” Chicago: It takes more than one 
swallow to make a summer and more than the open- 
ing of one or two great industrial plants to prove 
that the business depression has entirely subsided. 
We shall know better about the close of the year. 

** Rex,” Hartford, Conn.: Western Union has a 
splendid record as a persistent dividend -payer 
through good and bad times. Its last rt of 
earnings Sid not make quite as favorable a showing 
as usual, but it is well regarded as a speculative in- 
vestment, netting as it does 5 1-2 per cent. 

“*Gum,” Cleveland, O.: I have frequently said 
that American Chicle, representing the chewing- 
gum trust, has only $6,000,000 of common and $3,- 
000,000 of preferred stock, and is earning a hand- 
some surplus over dividends on both. The annual 
statement was not made public, but the surplus was 
something like half a million. 

“FF. W. W.,”” Newark, N. J.: 1. I meant to say I 
preferred Chicago Union Traction common to Chi- 
cago Terminal Trans. common. Many believe that 
a settlement of the traction differences in Chicago 
is impending, and that it will greatly benefit the 
traction stocks. 2. I would not dispose of my Trac- 
tion common or preferred under existing conditions. 

“*g.,”” Syracuse, N. Y.: 1. Every one seems to have 
the tip from brokers near and far to buy American 
Can preferred. Usually when such tips are given out 
insiders begin tounload. It isan industrial managed 
by rather a speculative crowd, and they are in busi- 
ness not for their health alone. As an investment 
the preferred does not commend itself to me, but as 
a speculation it has merit, though I would not ex- 
pect too large a profit. 2. Am told that favorablede- 
velopments are pending. 

“K.,” South Bethlehem: My advice to every 
reader has constantly been not to speculate on a 
slender margin. As long as money is cheap, manipu- 
lation of the market by leaders on the bull side will 
not be difficult. All conservative and experienced 
financiers believe there must be a reaction after the 
continuous rise of over three months, and that this is 
likely to be brought about by a sharp advance in 
When this will come no one can safely 
predict. pany me ne the Sa, one must 
exercise his own t 

““G.,”’ Chicago: 1. American Can is highly capi- 


and the third, Missouri, having three 
companies with gross assets of consider- 
ably over one million. In capitalization 
and the amount of business done Ohio 
leads among the Western States, the 
number of its companies being four, with 
a capital amounting to nearly forty mil- 


| lions. 


W.,”’ Greenville, Ohio: At the age of sixty-nine 
an annuity of $100, payable annually, would cost 
$786 ; payable semi-annually, $793, and quarterly, 
$805.50. Largeramountsin proportion. No medical 
examination required. 

Edford,” New York: 1. It is a new company 
which has yet to pass the test of experience. 2. 
State supervision in New York and New England 
is generally regarded as entirely sufficient for the 
protection of policy-holders. Just what it covers 
would require considerable space for a report in de- 
tail. The State superintendent of insurance will un- 
doubtedly send you a copy of his report on applica- 
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talized and a not over-successful industrial. It was 
one of the latest organized during the boom period. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 355 


“D.,”” Evansville, Ind.: I prefer Missouri Pacific. 

“E. Z.."" New Milford, Corn.: Anonymous com- 
munications not answered. 

“A Subscriber,’’ Burlington, Ia.: 
communications not answered. 

~ a” 


Anonymous 


Akron, O.: No transactions on the Ex- 
change and no quotations or reports available. 

“R..”” Brooklyn, N. Y.: 1. No rating available. 2. 
Usually regarded as safe, but you are quite as able 
to judge as I. 

“K..” Albany: Iam told that it would, but it is 
one of the closest of al] the corporations with which 
the curb has to deal. 

“Laona”’: 1. Members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, standing well, but am unable to get a 
report. 2. Glad you made such a handsome turn on 
Ice. 3. Yes; fair. 

“D. H. P.,”” New York: 1. Usually such a rise 


could not be expected in the immediate future. 2. ; 


It would act with the rest of the market. 3. Pref- 
erence continued for three months. 

“ F.,”” New Orleans: 1. An effort is being made to 
change it from next February to the coming Decem- 
ber, but the matter has not yet been settled. 2. I 
understand that it is to be given in full, and I shall 
advise it. 

“Pp. F.,” Providence, R. L.: 1. For a long pull I 
still believe in the property, but I also believe in 
taking a profit whenever a fairly good one is in 
sight. Perhaps Iam too conservative. 2. Prefer- 
ence continued for six months. 

“ F.,” Astoria, Ore.: Of all the wild and vision~ 
ary speculations of the get-rich-quick kind that 
have passed through my hands of late, the one 
your circular suggests is the wildest, and I strongly 
advise you to have nothing at all§to do with it. 

“Vv. R.,”’ Belleville, N. J.: 1.@Not members of the 
Stock Exchange, and I can get no rating. 2. 
Amer. Can common is purely speculative, and the 
cheapness of the preferred, in spite of its divi- 
dends, indicates how little the common is intrinsic- 
ally worth. 

“Stockholder,” Philadelphia: 
badly as a number of other industrials that stand 
pretty well. 2. No; certainly not at present. 3. I 
only know what the company reports and have no 
means of verifying its statements. 4. Eventually it 
should do much better. 


| best judgment of conservative financiers. A good 

| profit is always an excellent thing to take after such 
a rise as we have had, for chances favor a reaction 
with a fresh opportunity to buy for another profit. 
There is talk of opposition to the proposed scheme 
of refinancing the Tobacco securities. 2. San An- 
tonio and A. Pass 4s and Toledo St. Louis and West- 
ern 4s look reasonable. More speculative bonds, net- 
ting a better return, are the Dis. Sec. Cer. 5s sell- 
ing above 70, and which have recently shown ac- 
tivity and a decided tendency to advance. These 
bonds are regarded as quite as good as the Tobacco 
4s selling on the same plane. 

“S..”" Hagerstown, Md. 1. To burden the Ontario 
and Western with $12,000,000 additional bonds, while 
at the same time paying a dividend on the common 
stock, does not seem business-like and conservative. 
How the public may take it, I do not know, but this 
action does not commend the stock to me for in- 
vestment. 2. Competition would undoubtedly lead 
to higher prices. 3. There is truth in the statement 
of the conservative character of investments in gas 
companies, but I think you have better chances both 





for speculative and investment in the stock of the | 
United Gas Improvement Company of Philadelphia | 


than in the Detroit City Gas 5s selling about the 
same figure. U.G. I. pays only 4 per cent. per an- 
num, but every few years it divides a handsome 
surplus among its stockholders. 

“A New Reader,” St. Louis: 1. Republic Iron and 
Steel is managed by insiders for insiders. They paid 
dividends on the preferred while they were borrowing 
money and incurring a heavy floating debt, but the 

| dividends enabled them to sell their shares at fancy 
figures, and afterward to buy them in at atremen- 
dous discount. I certainly would not send my proxy 
to them. 2. The future of U. S. Steel is still an open 
question. It is notorious that the recent better show 
of earnings was mainly due to the failure to charge 
off the customary and necessary amount for depre- 
ciation. The rapid rise in the preferred of late shows 
what manipulation can do, and if your shares are 
paid for, it might be well to have patience and see 
what some future day will bring forth, but I would 


| not delay too long and would accept a fair price, 
| even though it involved a small loss. 3. I only know 


1. Yes; but not as | 


R.,”’ Raleigh, N.C.: 1. The Stock Exchange tem- | 
porarily suspended Alley, Conger & Co. and S. L. | 


Blood & Co. for certain irregularities. 2. I can get 
no rating of the new concern. 3. Members of the 
Stock Exchange in excellent standing are Spencer 
Trask & Co., William and Pine streets, and John M. 
Shaw & Co., 30 Broad Street, New York. 


bull rumors are circulated, and it is impossible to 
get at the bottom of the movement. My advice on 
this stock was given freely when it sold much lower. 
You must make up your own mind now. 2. Texas 
Pacific on reactions always seems to offer opportu- 
nities foraturn. The extent of the reaction obvi- 
ously must depend on market conditions. 

“G. E.,”” Newark, N. J.: While the Steel shares 
are advancing you may have an opportunity to sell 
without much loss, If so, I would accept it. I do not 
believe that Mr. P. A. B. Widener, the Philadelphia 
capitalist, has ever said or meant to say that he ex- 
pected Steel common some day to sell at $100 a share. 
It will have to be a great deal nearer to dividends 
than it now is to rise much further, except by rea- 
son of manipulation. 

** Vindex,”” Brooklyn, N. Y.: 1. The Lehigh Valley 
has a little over $40,000,000 capital stock, and about 
$50,000,000 bonded debt. 2. The management has 
been charged with being too conservative, but it 
appears to have strengthened the financial condition 
of the company materially. 3. American Woolen 
preferred has a good record as a dividend-payer. 

he company is not as greatly over-capitalized as 
the Steel Trust. 4. None said to be in sight at 
present. 

“K.,”’ Buffalo, N. Y.: 1. The Wabash B deben- 
tures are entitled to 6 per cent. interest before any 
dividend can be paid on the preferred. Some day, 
perhaps, not in the distant future, a provision will 
have to be made for these bonds; therefore they are 
regarded as a speculative favorite on reactions, 
though they pay no interest at present. Union Pa- 
cific at par, paying 4 per cent., of course is the more 
promising investment. 2. Preferred for three 
months. 

“'T.,” Syracuse: The annual report of Ches. and 
Ohio was quite favorable. The stock sold this year 
down to 28 1-4. Its lowest price last year was 27 1-4 ; 
its highest price last year was 53 1-2, a price which 
has recently been approximated. There has been 
talk of an increased dividend, but the public is not 
in the confidence of the,.management, and the lat- 
ter alone can tell whether an increase is impending. 
Under existing circumstances a conservative policy 
would disfavor the increase. 

“A.C. D.,” Chicago, Lil.: 1. [see no prospect of 
dividends on American Woolen common in the 
near future. Cheap industrials are liable to be 
taken up for an advance if the bull movement con- 
tinues, and in that event Woolen common might 
look attractive. It ranged last year from 8 to 15; 
this year from 10 to 14 1-2. 2. American Agri. 
Chemical preferred pays 6 per cent.; the common 
pays nothing, and has ranged this year from 13 to 
15. There is a large amount outstanding. It is a 
fair speculation on reactions. 

“Notnac’”’: 1. U.S. Rubber common has not paid 
dividends in four years. It ranged last year from 
7 to 19,and this year sold as low as 101-2. One of 
its directors tells me that its earnings are sufficient 
to pay fair dividends on the common, but unless you 
are looking for a speculation, I would take the 
preferred. 2. good many bucket-shops and 
brokers are circulating a tip favorable to National 
Lead. Usually these tips are given out when in- 
siders are selling. 3. Not at present. Note weekly 
suggestions. 4. Preference continued for one year. 

B.S.,”" Baltimore: 1. When a stock sells ex- 
dividend, it usually drops just about the amount of 
the dividend payment. 2. No rating available. 3. 
Do not find either of them on the list. 4. Yes; the 
defeatof Roosevelt at the polls would introduce an 
element of uncertainty unfavorable to a bull move- 
ment. 5. Until it exhausts itself. 6. Beyond ques- 
tion, certain powerful financial interests are sup- 
porting the bull operators. The latter are giving 
out that they will have this support until election, 
but a sharp rise in interest rates before that time 
would radically change the situation. 7. Inside ma- 
nipulation solely. 

“G.,”” Seneca Falls, N. Y.: 1. I have no doubt 
that Pittsburg and other parties, thoroughly famil- 
iar with the condition of the iron industry, have 
oversold the Steel Trust stocks, and been badly 
punished by the recent rise. Whether the short in- 
terest has been eliminated, I cannot ascertain. 2. 
You must remember that there are 5,000 sharehold- 
ers of American Ice, and that most of them are 
holding for higher prices so as to get out even; 
hence, it is extremely easy to advance the stock. 3. 
Similar statements were made to me regarding the 
tobacco company, but efforts to confirm them from 
the inside failed. Insiders are extremely reticent. 

“W.,” Oil City, Penn.: 1. The rumored absorp- 
tion of the National Lead has been current for a 
year or two, and on it insiders have been able to 
milk the market both ways. The effect on the 
stock, if the rumor should prove true, could only be 
shown when the terms of the agreement were re- 
vealed. 2. Nat. Lead preferred pays 7 per cent.; 
the common has not paid a dividend in over four 
years. 8. The preferred looks high enough, and the 
common, in view of the large advance it has had 
this year, is not particularly attractive. Distilling 
Securities stock, paying 1 per cent. quarterly, is only 
a few points higher than Lead common, paying 
nothing. 

A. E. W.,”” New York: 1. The juggling with 
Tobacco stocks and bonds has not appealed to the 


that it is tremendously over-capitalized and there- 
fore disliked by conservative investors. 4. Condi- 
tions constantly changing. Note weekly sugges- 
tions. 

*X.,”’ Virginia: 1. Impossible to do so, as condi- 
tions are constantly changing, and manipulation 
turning in new directions. Note weekly suggestions. 
2. A sudden rise in interest rates would no doubt 
immediately and adversely affect the stock market. 
Whether we shall have it in the short time interven- 
ing before election, I cannot say. Observant specu- 
lators are inclined to believe that leading bull ma- 


| nipulators would be glad to see the market re- 
“ Inquirer,’’ Grand Island, Neb.: 1. All sorts of | 


act, so that they could inaugurate another bull move- 
ment after election based on Roosevelt’s success. 
3. The effect has apparently been discounted. 4. It 
is generally believed that a considerable amount of 
Atchison common has been taken out of the market. 
It is claimed to be earning 9 per cent., but this is an 
extravagant statement. It has a valuable line 
from Chicago to the coast, but since its reorganiza- 
tion has not had an experience with a period of de- 
pression. 5. Under existing conditions it looks dan- 
gerous to short local tractions. 6. Not on the present 
dividends. 

“*Banker,” Martin’s®Ferry, O.: 1. The ice busi- 
ness is much like the steel and iron business. It 


for a period of five or six years. An open winter 
followed by a very hot summer would add enor- 


winter would deprive small dealers of a cheap sup- 
ply of ice, while the American Company could fall 
back on its unfailing yield in the colder regions of 
Maine, and its numerous lakes in New York, Penn- 


conditions of this kind would, no doubt, restore the 
company to a dividend basis, and put the preferred 
at least as high as 60, but no one knows what a 
year will bring forth in the weather or any other 
line. 2. I have no doubt that the annual report 
will make a much better showing than last year’s. 
3. The Steel seconds look high enough, considering 
the uncertainties of the business and the heavy ob- 


prised if they did. 

“C.,” Galveston, Tex.: 1. Both American and U. 
S. Leather common are occasionally favorites for 
speculation, though the latter has a better record as 
a money-maker than the former. 2. Reorganiza- 
tion of any company, assessable or non-assessable, 
usually leads to an assessment. Bay State Gas has 
been the football of litigation, and it would take a 
page of this paper to tell its history. Manipulators 


asset of some of its competitors.‘ As I have said 
before, you only gamble when you buy it. 3. I re- 
gard U. S. Express at par asa safe investment. 4. 
The remarkable development of Mo. Pacific ac- 
counts for the improvement in its price. The fact 
that it has resumed dividends on a 5 per cent. basis 
maintains the price. Before it resumed its dividends, 
and when its earnings indicated that it would be- 
come a dividend-payer, it was selling at less than 
50, and at that time I recommended its purchase. 5. 
I do not recognize the name. 

W.,”’ Steubenville, O.: 1. Whether the market 
will have a reaction soon or not, depends mainly on 
money-market conditions. A rise in interest rates, 
if sharply accentuated, would put a premium on a 
decided reaction, but as long as strong financial in- 
stitutions are liberally lending their credit to the 
bull manipulators, the latter will have their own 
way. Conservative financiers have for several 
weeks been looking for a reaction, and the rapid 
diminution of the surplus reserves of the New York 
banks indicates that it is not far off. 2. I have no 
doubt that the advance in Steel preferred has been 
engineered by the Steel Trust financiers for the pur- 
pose of successfully completing their scheme for 
exchanging preferred shares for the new 5 per 
cent. bonds. There is a profit to them or to the 
trust in the exchange as long as the shares sell 
lower than the bonds. A noted manipulator was 
set to work to put up the price of the bonds and 
to follow with the preferred stock. He has done his 
work well. After the preferred has been placed on 
a parity with the bonds, something is liable to” hap- 
pen to both stock and bonds. 

“Hemenway ”’: 1. I said long ago that cheap low- 
priced industrials like Int. Mer. Marine common, 
N. Y. Transportation, U. S. Leather common, and 
Ice common all had a chance of an advance when- 
ever speculation broadened on a rising market. They 
are favorites with those who do not want to go 
heavily into the market. The Marine company is one 
of J. P. Morgan’s last great combinations, and when 
the shipping industry revives, as it ultimately must, 
it is believed that his great shipping combination 
will profit tremendously. N. Y. Transportation has 
a valuable franchise for running stages on Fifth 
Avenue, New York. It has not escaped observation 
that in some Western cities, where the streets have 
been carefully asphalted, automobile stages are dis- 
placing trolley cars. If this field were properly 
occupied by the Fifth Avenue stage line, I believe it 
could do an enormously profitable business. 2. Bay 
State Gas, of course, is worth little or nothing, or it 
would not sell around 25 cents a share, but Manhat- 
tan Transit fluttered around that figure for a while 
and is now over $4 a share. It probably isn’t worth 
much more than Bay State Gas. I do not advise the 
purchase of any cheap non-dividend-payers, unless 
you are bound to gamble in the stock market and are 
looking for cheap things rather than safety in in- 
vestments. 3. A profit is always a good thing to 
take, but no one knows how much of a profit a 
speculative market may give him, even in the com- 
monest kind of a stock. You perhaps recall the 
tremendous advance in Leather common, a couple 
of years ago, which carried it up to 40 when it was 
worth no more than it is to-day. 


New York, October 6th, 1904. JASPER. 





have taken a hand occasionally and quadrupled its | 
price, on rumors that it was to become an available | 





has its good and bad years, and must be averaged | 


mously to the earnings of American Ice, for an open | 


sylvania, and New England. Abnormal weather | 


ligations of the company. 4. I would not be sur- | 
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$1,200 a 
Year for Life 


SECURED BY SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Five shares or acres in the great commercial rubber orchard 
of the Mutual Rubber Production Company will, at maturity, 
yield you or your heirs, longer than you can live, a sure and 
certain income of $1,200 a year. No large cash-down pay- 
ment is required to secure these shares, as they are paid for in 
modest monthly installments, just as the work of development 
progresses. On our splendid domain of 6,175 acres of land 
in the semi-tropical State of Chiapas, Mexico (the finest rubber 
land in all the world, and with the finest climate), we are 
changing the production of crude rubber from the primitive 
and destructive method hitherto employed by the natives, to 
the most scientific and successful plan known to modern for- 
estry, and under Anglo-Saxon supervision. 





There is nothing speculative about crude 
rubber. It can be sold every day in the 
year, in every market in the world, at a 
stable price that has been steadily ad- 
vancing for many years. Fora quarter of 
a century the world’s supply has always 
been spoken for months before it has 
reached a civilized market. 











The semi-tropics were stripped years ago of their virgin rubber trees, 
the natives having ruthlessly ‘*tapped them to death” to get every ounce of 
the rubber milk from them. ‘To-day, the golden harvest is sought for in the 
almost inaccessible jungles of the Amazon, and Bolivia, and Peru, at an 
added outlay of time and money. ‘The natives there still pursue their mer- 
ciless method, and no white man can live in that fever-zone to guide and 
restrain them. Hence, the price of crude rubber is higher to-day than at 
any time since Goodyear first made it a commercial possibility. It has dou- 
bled in a decade, and the question of the world’s supply for the future be- 
comes of vast moment. It is inconceivable that the production of one of the 
world’s greatest necessities shall longer remain in such ignorant hands. 


Here is a safe, conservative, and 
permanent investment in an indus- 
try new enough to be immensely 
profitable, yet old enough to have 
lost all element of risk. 


The Mutual Rubber Production Co. was one of the first to enter into 
this new and immensely profitable field on a large scale. The remarkable 
opportunity is now open to you to secure shares in our great plantation, each 
share representing an undivided interest equivalent to an acre of land. Sup- 
posing you wish to buy only five such shares, and thus provide a competency 
for future years for yourself and your family. You pay $20 a month for 12 
months, then $15 a month for 12 months, then $10 a month for a limited 
period, until you have paid the full price of the shares in the present series— 
$282 each ; but during this period you will have received dividends amount- 
ing to $210 per share ; hence the actual cost of your shares is only $72 each, 
and from the maturity period onward, longer than you can live. your five 
shares will yield you or your heirs a yearly income of $1,200. This most 
conservative estimate is based on Government reports of the United States 
and Great Britain, the most reliable sources of information in the world. Of 
course, if you buy 10 shares your income would be $2,400 yearly, or better 
still, 25 shares will yield $6,000 a year. 





Five Acres, or Shares, in our Rubber 
Orchard, planted to 1,000 Rubber trees, 
will at maturity yield you a sure and cer- 
tain income of $100 a month for more 
years than you can possibly live. Your 
dividends average 25 per cent. during the 
period of small monthly payments. 











Every possible safeguard surrounds this investment. The State Street 
Trust Co. of Boston holds the title to our property in Mexico as trustee. 
We agree to deposit with them the money paid in for shares, and we file 
with them sworn statements as to the development of the property. This 
company also acts as registrar of our stock. You are fully protected from 
loss in case of death or in case of lapse of payment, and we grant you a sus- 
pension of payments for 90 days any time you may wish. Furthermore, we 
agree to loan you money on your shares. 


We can prove to you that the five shares in this investment, paid for in 
small monthly installments, will bring you am average return of twen- 
ty-five per cent. on your money during the period of payment, 
and will then bring you $100 a month for more than a lifetime. 
This opens the door for yourself, not to wealth, but to what is far better, a 
competency for future years, when perhaps you will not be able to earn it. 
Payments of $4.00 per month the first year and smaller payments thereafter 
will secure you one share. 


If you will write us at once, full and concise information proving every 
statement will be promptly furnished at our expense. This information will 
quickly put you in close touch with every detail of our plan. Your every 
request will receive immediate attention. Write us now. 


Mutual Rubber Production Company 
86 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Perfection ? 


In Quality, Purity, Flavor % 


aA at *. first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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San 


“A scowling look is alto- 
gether unnatural.” 

All the features of Pears’ 
Soap are pleasing. A natu- 
rally good soap for the 
complexion. 


Sold by the cake and in boxes. 








BROWN’S 
FAMOUS 
| PICTURES 


Reproduction 
of famous 
paintings by 
| old and modern 
Inasters, 2,200 
subjects in 
Black and 
W hite or Sepia. 

Size, 51-2 x 8. 
One Cent Each, 

120 for 31.00, 

Our new 43- 
page catalog, 
with 1,000 small 








illustrations 
and two sanmiple 
pictures, sent 
fOr 2-cent 
} stamp. 
Geo. P. 


)| Brown & Co. 
pin Keverly, Mass. 





Lowest Rates to St. Louis and Return 
VIA THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD. 


STOP-OVER allowed at Chicago on all World’s Fair 
tickets, and at Cleveland on all except Coach Ex- 
cursion tickets. For particulars see local Ticket 
Agent, or A. W. Ecclestone, D. P. A., 385 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Paper Money, etc., for sale. Fine 
Ancient Roman Coin, 323 A. D., 
named, rs5c. La, Purchase E xposition 


official 4%-dollar gold, 60c. U.S. 


cent, late 1804, 25¢. Premium coin 

list, Selling lists free. ‘THomas 

L. ee Dept. W, Store -. West 
New York.’ : 


23rd St., 





~ RELIABLE MAN WANTED 


A prominent Cereal Food Company will contract we 
a thoroughly reliable man for two years at $150.00 per 
month, together with commissions and office saaenian. 
Highest references required. Address Auditor, Box 
477, Bellevue, Mich. 


ASTHMA and HAY FEVER eured to stay CURED. Book 
23A FREE. P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y. 











The Best 
Advertising re 4 
Medium is 


LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY 
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= | Syria Wants American Goods. 


® | [HERE ARE good trade openings for | 


cotton goods in Syria, and American 
dealers and manufacturers might have a 
large share of this business if they would 
take the proper steps to secureit. In 
Beirut silk thread is the principal article 
of exportation, constituting about two- 
thirds of the total amount, which is 
figured at $5,000,000 ; and cotton goods 
| forms the chief item of imports, being 
| valued at more than one-half of the 
whole, provided the latter is estimated 
at $8,000,000, which is considered proper. 
Our relations with Syria are constantly 
growing more intimate, through mis- 
sionaries, emigrants, tourists, and com- 
mercial transactions, and it is hoped the 
day is not distant when we can buy silk 
thread there for our mills and sell in re- 
turn cotton goods (as well as machinery) 
to Syria. No doubt the New England 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association and 
other United States trade bodies will 
soon find it advantageous, if not neces- 
sary, in view of the continued industrial 
activity at home, to seek new foreign 
markets and to make extraordinary ef- 
forts in that direction. 


Gold and Silver Sweepings. 


WE MIGHT properly change the old 

adage about taking care of the 
pence to this: ‘‘ Take care of the sweep- 
ings and the bullion will take care of 
itself.”’ There is always interest and a 
lesson to be had in the report of the rich 
““sweepings’’ of the Philadelphia mint. 
At the end of each fiscal year the mint 
is closed down and the chimneys are 
| cleaned. This year the sweepings of the 
chimneys yielded $21,240 in gold and sil- 
ver, which had been carried up from 
smelting furnaces and deposited with the 
soot. The sweepings from the floor dur- 
| ing the year had yielded $44,268 in gold 
| and $3,079 in silver— small particles 
thrown off during the process of coinage. 





$117,405,142 in gold was coined during 
| the year, and silver pieces representing 
$7,407,551, this proportion of recovered 
| waste seems infinitesimal, but in so large 
|a business it ‘“‘ counts up.’’ There is a 
, text for a sermon here upon the value of 
minute economies. So few of us are in 
the habit of handling hundreds of millions 
of gold that it might be thought that the 
occasion does not have a very wide ap- 
plication, but for the fact that lessons 
and useful references are not limited to 
personal experience and capacity. 


| 
| 
| When it is considered that no less than | 


Mysteries of Ocean Depths. 


HE PRINCE of Monaco, who is de- 
voted to oceanography and has had 
much practical experience as a whaler, 
delivered a lecture at the Royal Institu- 
tion in London recently which is full of 
points of interest for the unlearned. 
The prince thinks he can prove that 
the vast spaces of ocean between the sur- 
face and the extreme depths are haunted 
by the great and terrible cephalopods on 
which certain species of whales depend 
for food, and with which they wage per- 
petual, and not always quite successful, 
war. These creatures cannot, owing to 
their organization, rise into spaces illu- 
minated by light, and their very exist- 
ence has often been denied. That ‘sug- 
gests, though the prince did not mention 
it, that if the hunters succeed, as they 
are succeeding, in driving the whales from 
accessible waters, the numbers of these 
horrible creatures on which they live, and 
probably their size, also, must increase. 
| He had himself, in the course of his ex- 
periments, discovered many new species 
of cephalopods, “‘ some of gigantic size.’’ 
The whole lecture is most interesting ; 
but what a curious fact it is that the pro- 
prietor of a gaming-table on the Medi- 
terranean should unintentionally contrib- 
ute so largely to the progress of ichthy- 
ological science. 





Cancer Cured by Anointing with Oil. 


A COMBINATION of soothing and balmy oils has been 


discovered which readily cure all forms of cancer and 
tumor, It is safe and sure, and may be used at home 
without pain or disfigurement. Readers should write 


for tree book to the originators, whose Home (Office 
address is Dr. D. M. Bye Co., Drawer 505 M, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


Many Mothers administer Piso’s Cure when their children 
have Spasmodic Croup. It is effectual. 


Tue tone of the Sohmer Piano is particularly distin- 
guished on account of its volume and purity, its richness 
and singing quality, and-its sympathetic character 
throughout the entire scale. 
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Da Pont Smokeless 


phe ol of Grand Pro/ewion d 
ot cane es 4 1903~ _—s 


E. 11 uPont Co. Wilmington, Del. 























FA pening BEER of faultless flavor, produced 
in our modern brewery by a skillful com- 
bination of perfect materials, perfect cleanli- 
ness—and brains. It is healthful, pure and 
delicious, blending all the good qualities of 
Milwaukee beer with the rich J/iller Taste 
accentuated and made more perfect. 
On all dining cars and steamships; at leading cafes 


MILLER BREWING CO., Milwaukee 


ofY-"The Best” 
Milwaukee Beer 


“Stocks” jolliest of all 
Beats Stock Exchange 
BY New points--price 60c. All 
vs sold sell others, To mure to buy now we 


yy offer for Kc a combination pack with cards so 
P23 to6can playStocksand 3 to Bcan play: Jonah 
Jonah GameWorks,68 Robey St. Chicago 













Pl a laugh and ger fat. Best game tor 
99 any number. ly good g: ame for2, Fun for f J 
all first evening. Played by bestpeople. Brand 
orn new game. You (notchance) practically chouse 
our playing han nique combinations. Develops judgment. Isn'tittime 
the se who dont use regular cards hac 1a game worth pla) ying? London Lancet 
says—‘A hearty laugh lengthens life.” Jonah will lengthen yours Sc worth, 





“* The Best Thing on Wheels ’’ 


The Oldsmobile Standard Runabout 
Price $650 


is endorsed by tens of thousands of satisfied users. 


The Oldsmobile Light Tonneau Car 
Price $950 


is built upon the thoroughly tested lines of Oldsmobile success. Equip- 
ped with 10 H. P, horizontal motor, all-spur transmission, two speeds 
forward and reverse, tilting steering post and many other special and 


distinct features. Our immense factory facilities Imsure prompt de- 
livery. All prices f. 0. b. factory. Send tor catalogue. Address Dept. 14. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, Detroit, U.S. A. 


Members of the Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 




















IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE IN 
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“Auto” Runs 2,000 Miles on a Railroad. | 

















THE GLIDDEN PARTY SPEEDING IN AN AUTOMOBILE OVER THE SOO RAILROAD TRACK 
NEAR MINNEAPOLIS. 


ROM BOSTON to Chicago in twelve | 


hours in an automobile is a possi- 
bility of the early future, according to 
Charles L. Glidden, the Boston automo- 
bile enthusiast, who is touring the world 
in an automobile on a_ sixty-thousand- 
mile run, as a result of the experiment 
he has just made with his machine on 
railroad tracks from Minneapolis to Van- 
couver. Mr. Glidden believes, consider- 
ing the success and time of his run, that 
he cculd cover the distance between Bos- 
ton and Chicago—over a thousand miles 
—at an average speed of nearly ninety 
miles an hour. This startling statement 
may be the forerunner of a revolution in 
both automobiling and railroading. Al- 
though at present it does not seem likely 
that automobiling on railroad tracks will 
become generally popular or will be 
put to any practical use, because few 
railroad companies would be bothered 
with it, still it suggests that it may be- 
come a luxurious fad among railroad offi- 
cials and others particularly interested 
in railroads—-such as the Vanderbilts and 
Goulds—who enjoy fast auto-riding. 


LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Taught by Mall Thoroughly. Taught by the 
founders of the original school Taught in an 
expert manner, enabling you to earn expert sal- 
ary. Seven years’ successand hundreds of success- 
ful graduates. Large prospectus free on request. 
PAGE-DAVIS CO., Suite 42 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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‘* JUDGE in politics is a tremendous power-- 
a force that wields an immense influence 
among the men whose votes 
make Presidents ’’ 


The Hit of the Campaign 





Campaign 


Number of 





The Most Forceful Caricatures 
of the Campaign 





An Issue in Brilliancy That 
Will Have No Equal 





A double-page picture beautifully litho- 
graphed, showing the portraits and fac- 
simile signatures of the Candidates of the 
Republican Party, the American eagle— 
emblematic of their positions as repre- 
sentatives of the Grand Old Party—the 
party of the people—and the National 
Shield and Horn of Plenty, the symbols 
of Prosperity. 





Cartoons and Sketches by America’s 
Most Clever Artists 





Beautifully Illuminated Cover 
Twenty Pages—Five in Color 





A PICTORIAL TREAT 


For Sale Everywhere - - Price 10 Cents 





As an automobile cannot be lifted from 


the rails when a train is approaching, it 


must be run on train orders, according to | 


a dispatcher’s schedule. Mr. Glidden’s 
experimental run was begun out of 
Minneapolis on the Soo line as an extra 
train, and special provisions had been 
made for it all along the line. It was 
given the right of way over freights and 
was side-tracked for passenger-trains. 
The entire distance it was under the di- 


rection of a regular passenger conductor | 
of the railroad, to whom train orders were | 


issued. The run was made from Minne- 
apolis to Portal, N. D., over the Soo line, 


and from Portal to Vancouver over the | 


Canadian Pacific. This was the first trip 
of the kind on record, and the distance of 
nearly two thousand miles was made at 
an average of nearly forty miles an hour 
of actual running. On some stretches 
it registered the rate of sixty and even 
seventy-five miles. The automobile in 
which Mr. Glidden made the experiment 
is a twenty-four horse-power gasoline 
machine, equipped with specially de- 
signed light-flanged wheels that weigh 
1,300 pounds. It is of standard railroad 
gauge, and Mr. and Mrs. Glidden have 
already traveled some 25,000 miles in it. 
Relieved of all responsibility of right 
of way, the automobile dashed across 
bridges, around curves, and4ip and down 
grades, the steepest grades seeming to 
matter but little. The car ran very 
smoothly. One gallon of gasoline car- 
ried the car twenty miles, as against 
fifteen miles on the best of macadam 
roads. A speed of fifty miles per hour 
was made as easily on the tracks as 
thirty-five had been on good highways. 
The car, besides its own weight and that 
of the steel wheels, was heavily loaded 
at all times. Besides Mr. and Mrs. Glid- 
den, there were the chauffeur, the railway 
conductor, one or more officials of the 
railroad, and one or two guests, who were 
carried for a few hours or a day. For 
one day a schedule of forty-eight miles 
an hour was maintained, and there were 
eight persons in the car. As the running 
was done only by daylight, the party 
stopping at hotels at night for rest, ten 
days were required in making the run to 
the Pacific, but the actual time of run- 
ning was only sixty hours. The slowest 
speed was made in the Rocky Mountains, 
where a few minor accidents occurred. 


**Cut It Out.”’ 


ONE WOULD hardly look for much 

of the reverent spirit among the 
auditors of a variety theatre, and yet a 
little incident occurred the other day, dur- 
ing the course of a performance in a 
Pittsburg play-house of this character, 
which shows that, with an American audi- 
ence at least, there are bounds beyond 
which the irreverent treatment of sacred 


things cannot safely go. The performers, | 


in this instance, ventured to crack jokes 
upon the Bible. They told stories of 
Daniel in the lions’ den, and of Jonah and 
other Bible characters. Finally they told 
a story of the loaves and fishes, when an 
old man in the balcony arose and said: 
“* Boys, you had better cut that out.” 
This reprimand met with an instant 
shout of approval from all over the 
house: ‘‘ Yes, cut it out !’’ The man- 
ager finally came forward and smoothed 
matters over by promising that the of- 
fensive jokes would be ‘‘ cut out ’’ there- 
after. The incident, slight as it is, ought 
to furnish some comfort to those who 
have been professing a fear that rever- 
ence for the Bible was fading out of 
American life. 
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% RESAGOS vavan, CIGARS 
DON’T BOTHER SENDING CASH ~— 


a 
Write to us on your Business Letter Head and we will send you a box of 
50 Resagos Havana Cigars—five inch, full weight. 


We were the first factory in America to eliminate the expense and incidental profits of traveling salesmen 
and dealers, by selling direct to discriminating individual smokers and clubs. On our books to-day are 
customers who have been dealing with us continuously from the time we started. Could we have re- 
tained their trade ; could we have held the thousands and thousands of other men who obtain their en- 
tire supply from us, if our cigars were not superior to any competing brand? Our customers tell us that | 

| 

| 





in size, looks, and aroma, our Resagos are superior to any of the ten-cent cigars for sale by dealers. We 
want your patronage and are willing to bear the entire expense of proving to you the luxury and econo- 
my of La Reclama Resagos Havana Cigars. All you need do is write us, sending your letter head or 
business card, stating color you prefer, and we will send fifty of our cigars express prepaid, Sample them, 
and if you do not like them send the remainder back to us and we will pay the express without question. 
If you like them send us $2.00 and we will have your patronage for all time to come. 

Mr. George Richards, Security Trust Co., Rochester, N. Y., says: ‘* The finest thing I ever saw 
Sor the money.” Mr. Hugh Young, Pres. Federal Nat. Bank, Pittsburg, Pa., writes : 
best smoke for the least money that | know of.” 


the LA RECLAMA CUBAN FACTORY, 820 Fir ax"e 


A, Established 1875. Refer: Union Exch. Bank, Fifth Ave., New York ; Dun, Bradstreets. y £) 


* Resagos is the 

















$29 Saved—Interim Edition 


I.W. Harper 
ye. 


**On Every Tongue.” 


For gentlemen who appreciate quality; for the weak who need to be 
strengthened; for the careful physician who requires purity; for every=- 
body who knows a good thing. 

Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. 


















NEW and revised edition of Ridpath’s History of the World 
A brought down to the Midsummer of 1904 was published in August. 
100 sets were bound before the publishers realized that events were 
marching so fast in the Far East that another edition with additional matter 
to cover the conclusion of the Russo-Japanese campaign must be issued at 
once. So these 100 sets—the Interim Edition as it were, i. e., the edition 
down to midsummer, 1904—must be sold at what they will bring before the 
new edition is out. A. T.Stewart used to say when you have a loss to make 
—*make it now.” Adopting that plan, we offer these brand-new sets of a 
new edition at exactly the price we have been getting for second-hand dam- 
aged sets, and on little monthly payments if you choose. At this price, they 
will sell before the next edition is ready. 


If $29.00 is worth more to you than the history of the last sixty 
days, sign and send the coupon to-day, lest you may be too late. 


Compare the Russo-Japanese War with other great wars 


Read how a handful of Americans swept through Mexico, capturing walled cities 
and fortified passes, routing intrenched armies five times their number, never losing a 
battle, until barely six thousand travel-tired men entered'the seemingly impregnable 
City of Mexico, defended by thirty thousand ‘‘ Descendants of Cortez and the Spanish 
Heroes of the sixteenth century.”” Read of Hannibal crossing the Alps, of Caesar and 
his historic march to the North, conquering the Gauls ; of Alexander the Great con- 
quering the world, of William the Conqueror, Washington, Napoleon, Wellington, 
Gordon, Nelson, Farragut, Grant, Lee, Sherman and the other great men of history. 


The only World’s History that reads like a story-book, 
yet is recognized as a standard authority. 


You are interested in the war—in the future of this country—in the 
coming election—in the live, national and international topics of the day, 
but you can only appreciate the present and determine the future o 
this or any country if you understand the past. Ridpath’s History 
of the World is recognized as the standard easy-to-read authority. 


This New Ridpath Contains 


A full account of the Boer War, the Spanish-American 
War, the Philippines, the Rough Riders, President Palma 
and Cuba, John Mitchell, the labor troubles and trusts, 
the St. Louis World’s Fair, the assassinations of Mc- 
Kinley, King Humbert, the King and Queen of Servia, 
and all the important events down to the siege of 
Port Arthur and the nomination of Parker and 
Roosevelt. 


A new set at the price of 
a second-hand one 


Ridpath’s History of the World is 
a great big set of nine royal octavo 
volumes, containing many maps 
and color plates and thousands 
of illustrations. You pay noth- 
ing until you have examined 
the books, then you pay in 
small monthly payments 
if you choose, ‘The com- 
plete set is sent at once. 
Cut out the coupon and 
send it to-day. 




































As you read of wars 
and treaties and questions 
of public policy at home 
ond abroad do not pass 
over them superficially. 
Send for our fine illustrat- 
ed gn py book. It 
will tell you HOW this 
history came to be writ- 
ten, HOW it will inter- 
est you, WHY youneed 
it, and WHAT such men 
as President McKinley, 
President Harrison, Dr. 
Cuyler, Bishop Vincent, 
Rabbi Hirsh, President 
Angell and General Lew 
Wallace and hundreds of 
othérs say of it. 


Specimen Book FREE 


MERRILL & BAKER ¥ 
ll East 16th St., New York 







































Il East 16th St. 
NEW YORK 


Without cost to me, 
please send the Ridpath 
Sample-page and illustra- 
tion book which contains 
_ Specimens of the Chronolog- 
ical Charts, Engravings, Pho- 
to-Engravings, Tint-Block Color- 
Plates, Text Pages, with full par- 
ticulars, and special price. 
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INQUIRY COUPON 


(If you mention Leslie’s Weekly you needn’t cut 
out coupon.) 
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HE MUNICIPALITY of Spezia, Italy, 
has voted a sum of $1,930, to be 
awarded as a premium to the competitor 


who presents the best drainage scheme | 
The compe- | 


for Spezia and its suburbs. 
tition remains open until December 31st, 
1905. 
HE CHAMBER of commerce of So- 
fia, the capital of Bulgaria, has re- 
cently established a special bureau for 
the purpose of giving information to 
foreign as well as to native merchants 
on Bulgarian business matters, such as 
transportation facilities, freight charges, 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Business Chances Abroad 


of about $500,000 and cigarette paper to 
the value of $400,000. Austria and Italy 
were the chief sources of supply. The 
German consul at Saloniki says large 
quantities of all sorts of paper, including 


| 


wall-paper, enter that port for distribu- | 


tion throughout Turkey. This paper trade 
is in Austrian hands. Different manufac- 
turers in Austria combine in showing the 
products of several Austrian paper-mills. 
The German consul-general at Constanti- 
nople, in a report to his government, says 
that Turkey is one of England’s best mar- 


| kets for cotton yarns and cotton piece- 


tariff rates, and licenses, as also the | 


credit rating and financial responsibility 
of business firms. All inquiries, cata- 
logues, etc., to be distributed, should be 
addressed to ‘‘ La Chambre de Commerce, 
Sofia, Bulgaria.”’ 
a 
HE ASSOCIATION of Shoe Manufac- 
turers of Germany recently closed 
its annual convention at Berlin. One of 
the principal subjects of discussion was, 
‘*How to combat the importation of 
American shoes.’’ The executive com- 
mittee of the association has been in con- 
ference with the Central Union of Shoe 
Dealers of Germany, and it was resolved 





that both organizations present a peti- | 


tion to the national legislature and to 


the chancellor of the empire, praying | 
that the imposts on imported shoes, as | 
fixed by the new German tariff law, be | 


rigidly adhered to when negotiating for 
new commercial treaties. 
tion also expressed its opinion that the 
most efficient means of preventing the 
influx of American shoes is to be found 
in improving the German-made article. 


- 


nual installments ranging from $2,- 
895 the first year to $965 the last year, 
is offered for the establishment of a new 
industry in Ascoli Piceno, Italy, which 
will give employment to at least 150 per- 
sons during the first two years, 200 dur- 
ing the third and fourth years, and 300 | 
persons thereafter. Detailed information 
may be obtained by addressing La Direz- | 
ione della Cassa di Risparmio, Ascoli Pi- 
ceno, Italy. The city of Ascoli Piceno, 
which is the capital of Ascoli Province, 
is situated in the eastern part of Italy, 
perhaps twenty miles from San Bene- 
detto del Sconto, on the Adriatic Sea, 
and fifty-five miles south of Ancona, with 
both of which places it is connected by 
railroads. Its population is about 30,000, 
and its chief industries are flour-mills, 
brick - yards, and china and woodwork 
factories. It has an excellent agricul- 
tural school and a normal school for girls. 
Labor in Ascoli Piceno is said to be very 
cheap. 





a 


[N THE year 1903 Turkey in Europe im- 
ported paper and cardboard to the value 





Special Prizes for Amateur 
Photographs. 


ATTENTION is called to two new special pictorial 
contests in which the readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
are invited to engage. Aprizeof $10 will be given 
for the most acceptable Thanksgiving Day picture 
coming to hand by November Ist; and a prize of $10 
for the picture, arriving by November ist, which 
reveals most satisfactorily the spirit of the Christ- 
mas-tide. These contests are all attractive, and 
should bring out many competitors. 


LESLIE’s WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of the 
photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and to that which bears a special re- 
lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for their return. All 
photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise 
directed, and $1 will be paid for each photograph we 
may use. No copyrighted photographs will be re- 
ceived, nor such as have been published or offered 
elsewhere. Many photographs are received, and 
those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. 
Contestants should be patient. No writing except 
the name and address of the sender should appear on 
the back of the photograph, except when letter post- 
age is paid, and in every instance care must be taken 
to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must beentered by themakers. Silver paper with a 
glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief el ts in selecti prize-winners. 





The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’s 


WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. 

N. B.—A 20 nications should ifically 
addressed to “* Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Puseth ananek 
New York.” When the address is not fully given, 

0 t et go to “ Leslie’s Maga- 
zine”’ or other publications having no connection 
with LESLIE’s WEEKLY. 








The associa- | 


goods, taking in 1903 nearly $2,500,000 
worth of cotton yarns and $15,700,000 
worth of cotton piece-goods. Within the 
last few years Italy has greatly increased 
her exports of cotton textiles to Turkey 
and is becoming a strong competitor of 
England in that market. If American 
manufacturers of cotton goods were to 
give energetic and intelligent attention 
to the Turkish market they would proba- 
bly find it a good one. 

io 


MOST IMPORTANT market in the 
far East, which will become of even 
greater importance when the Russo-Jap- 
anese War is concluded, is that of Korea. 
English interests there have always been 
considerable since the country was thrown 


| open to foreigners, and the appearance a 


few days ago of a foreign-office report 
on the trade of Korea during the year 
1903 is most opportune. It is pointed 
| out that the expansion of business in 
Korea, especially since the Chino-Japa- 
nese conflict in 1894, has been remark- 
able, though not greater than the capac- 
ity of the peninsula might haves led one 
to expect, and since the improvement in 


| transportation facilities and means of 
A REWARD of $38,600, payable in an- | 


intercommunication during the last four 


| or five years, progress has been still more 





accentuated. The total imports of last 
year amounted to $9,051,203, against 
$6,727,450 in 1892, and $2,129,580 a 
decade ago. This is a notable rise, and 
the growth of exports, though less rapid, 
has been no less pronounced. In 1903 
the figures were $4,708,339, against $4,- 
117,814. All this business was done 
through the treaty ports, but in addition 
a considerable trade was done in other 
ports and across the frontier with China 
and Russia. The bulk of the trade is in 
Japanese hands. 


**The Truth About the Trusts.”’ 


HERE IS scarcely a subject which has 
been so fruitful of discussion for the 
majority of American citizens as have 
been the gigantic combinations of capi- 
tal now dominant in the industrial, com- 
mercial, and financial worlds. Yet ade- 
quate and exact knowledge regarding 
these huge concerns is possessed by very 
few in the community. In the past there 
may have been some excuse for this 
ignorance in the lack of handy and cheap 
reference-books devoted to such matters, 
but this excuse no longer exists, for all 
information essential to a right under- 
standing of the extent, the power, and 
the relations of the trusts may now 
easily be obtained by consulting ‘‘ The 
Truth About the Trusts: a Description 
and Analysis of the American Trust,’’ 
prepared by John Moody, editor of 
““Moody’s Manual of Corporation Secu- 
rities.’’” The name of its author is a 
guarantee of the value of this compre- 
hensive volume of 540 pages, which con- 
tains descriptions, histories, and analyses 
of the great industrial, franchise, and 
transportation trusts, and facts and sta- 
tistics concerning the entire trust move- 
ment. Nearly 450 trusts, embracing 
more than 7,600 original companies, and 
having an aggregate capital of $20,379,- 
162,551, are represented in the book. 
The work shows every mark of careful 
preparation, and it is, of course, impar- 
tial, accurate, and reliable. It is of the 
highest interest and utility to investors 
and speculators, and also to all others 
who desire to be posted on the remark- 
able business developments of the time. 
A popular edition of the book has been 
| issued at the low price of two dollars, by 
| its publishers, the Moody Publishing 
| Company, New York and Chicago. 










PISO’S.CURE FOR 
SURES 13 


R HERE ALL AlL 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
intime. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


| 
| 





359 








SEND FOR MY 


FREE EYE BOOK 





A POSTAL CARD WILL DO. 


EAD MY FREE OFFER : 
I will send you my latest book (illus- 


trated above ) free. 


I will diagnose your eye trouble free. 

I will give you my professional opinion and 
advice free. 

My book is the result of years of study of eye 
diseases. 

It contains information of great value about 
proper care of the eyes, diet, baths, exer- 
cise, ete. 

Tells of many cures effected with my dissol- 
vent treatment 

Tells how you can cure yourself at home of 
blindness resulting from 

Cataract, Optic Nerve diseases, Granulated 
Lids, Pannus and all other causes. 

My ability is vouched for by thousands of 
patients I have cured ; my responsibility and 
integrity by the publishers of this paper. 

Write to any of these people : 

Mrs. S.C. Willard, Libertyville., Ill, cured of Cata- 
racts of twenty years standing ; William Cro. oble, 
Winslow, Ill., cured of Cataracts ; Mrs. Herman bur 
dick, Richland Center, Wis., cured of Hemorrhage of 
the Retina; Albert J. Staley, Hynes, Los Angeles 
County, Cal., cured of Cataract ; Mrs: C, H. Sweet- 
land, Hamburg, lowa, cured of Paresis of Optic 
Nerve ; Mrs. Emma I, Carter, Tenstrike, Minn., cured 
of Granulated Lids and Optic Nerve Paralysis of 
twenty years standing; Mrs. A. P. Rifle, 78 Niagara 


St., Buffalo, cured of Cataracts. 


| HAT I HAVE DONE FOR 
OTHERS ICAN DO FOR 
YOU. 


I can cure you if you have any sight remain- 
ing. 

I have restored sight to thousands in all parts 
of the world. 

I have cured them in their own homes. 

I have succeeded where all others had failed. 

I have done all this with mild, harmless 
medicines, which are my own discoveries, 
and known to no one but me 

I want the name of every person in the world 
who has any form of eye trouble. 

I can tell you exactly what is the matter with 
you if you will answer the questions I shall 
ask, and tell you whether you need treat- 
ment, or whether all you need is some 
simple home remedy and proper care. 

My book and advice will not cost you any- 
thing nor in any way obligate you, and may 
be the means of saving your sight. Address 

GREN ONEAL, M. D., 

Suite 157, 


|52 Dearborn St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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THE 


ITABLE 


HENRY 


HARNESS 


THE POWER! 

A’ ohvam elelamenateyAcm aarti 
oFeb a ake) MZedeh mm be lereyetlom elon yy 
going to waste ? 

By taking an Endowment 
policy in the Equitable 
you will protect your 


your own mature years. 
» to GAGE E. TARBELL, 2"? Vic 


For fall information fill out this coupon, or write 


B. HYDE 


J H.HYDE 


provide for 


tor? 
eri 





at...2....years of age. 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
120 Broadway, New York 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $ 


Dept. No. 23 


if issued 


Address. ....- _ 
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TRANSPORTATION 





SARDINE 


Com PANY 
(num TED) 














October 13, 1904 


MEDICAL OPINIONS OF 


BUFFALO 


LITHIA 





WATER 


Strong Testimony From the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 
“IT SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED AS AN ARTICLE OF MATERIA-MEDICA.”* 


James L. Cabell, M.D., A.M., LL. D., /o7mer Prof. Physiology and 
Surgery in the Medical "Department of the University of Virginia, and Pr 


of the 


Val aT) 
Board ee BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


It should be recognized by the profession as an article of Materia Medica 


resource. 


in Uric Acid Diathesis is is 
a well-known therapeutie 


‘*¢ NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH IT IN PREVENTING URIC ACID 
DEPOSITS IN THE BODY.”’ 


Chairman of Faculty and Professor of Physiology, 
Or. P. B. Barringer, ky 


University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 


Va.: 
no hesitancy in stating that for prompt re- 
sults I have found nothing to compare with 
in preventing Uric Acid Deposits in the body. 


‘‘Aftertwenty ycars’ practice I have 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


” 


‘“*I KNOW OF NO REMEDY COMPARABLE TO IT.” 
Wm. B. Towles, M. D., /2¢e Prof. 0f Anatomy and Materia Medica, Uni- 


versity of Va.: 
Renal Calculi and Stoneinthe Blad- 
der, [knowofnoremedy comparable to 


and mineral water trade. 


‘¢In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, 


Spring 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER: >." 


Voluminous medical testimony sent on request. 


For sale by the general drug 


PROPRIETOR. BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VA. 





IN THE 


Miss SARDINE— 


SUBMARINE 


‘‘ How am I ever to get into that car with my new hat?” 


AUTO. 


















ILSON 
HISKEY 


THAT’S ALL! 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS 


SOHMER 
PIANOS _ 


Sohmer Building, Qnly smlesroom 
5th Ave., cor 22d St. York. 








SPECIAL 
OFFER 






We are af the BEST 
NE ROP 


a SAMPLE ORDER 

5O0c. TEA S wy: #5.00 and up- 
in the T. 8. wards of Teas, Cof- 
Oolong, Eng. Breakfast, Gun- | fees, Spices, Extracts and 


wder, Souchong, Congou 
Mixed, Japan, Young Hyson, 
Imperial, Ceylon. | 

Good Oolongs, Mixed and 
Eng. Breakfast, 25 & 30¢. Ib. 


Baking Powder, we will 
allow you 20 per cent. 
off and pay all express 
charges, 80 that you may 
thoroughly test the quality 
of the goods. This is a 
chance that is seldom 





We are selling the BEST 


25c. COFFEE | | offered; it gives all a 


Good Roasted COFFEES, | chance to purchase our 
12, 15,°18 and 20¢, a Ib, | goods at less than cost. 


For full particulars and prompt attention, address, 


WR. MILLER, Care ot THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA GO. 


81 & 8S Vesey Street, P. 0. Box 28, New York. 


and Liquor Habit curedin 10 
to 20 days. No pay tillcured 
Write DR. L. STEPHENS CO., 

Dept. I. 4, Lebanon, Obio- 


















$42.50 Buffalo to the Pacific Coast 


VIA THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD. 

ONE-WAY Colonist tickets on sale daily from Septem 
ber 15th to October isth. Rates from ot York, and 
| full intormation, on application to local ‘Ticket Agents, 
or A. W. » 385 Broadway, New. 
York City. 


kcclestone, D. | 





TWENTIETH YEAR—1884-1904 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts and 
Empire Theatre Dramatic School 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


From the New York Times, November 6, 1903. 

‘The students showed evidences of careful training. 
Managers are waking up to the fact that experience in 
dramatic schools is of value, and 
finding their way to the profess 
nun bers.”’ 

For full particulars apply to E. P. STEPHENSON 
General Manager - Carnegie Halli 


BROTHERHOOD CHAMPAGNE 


The Wine Says The Rest 
GINSENG | 


ye ar by year 


yupils are 
nal boards 


n greater 








pe p00. 00 made from half acre. 
casily grow nin Garden or Farm, 
Roots and seeds for sale, Send 





for postage and get booklet A L telling ei eet it. 
Mepow ELL GINSENG GARDEN, JOPLI MO. 
FO OF BRAINS | 


3 AGARS 


‘MADE AT KEY WEST.— 


GOUT & RHEUMATISM 


Usethe Great English Remedy Xy 


BLAIR’S PILLS Rew 


1) 
N.Y. XY ai\ 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c, « 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William 8t,, N. PE 














Has stood absolutely and unques- 
tionably supreme in its field for 
118 years. 


Evans 





f\le 


Because it is the most trustworthy 
and highest grade brewing in the 
world—all the time. — 


Bottled at the Brewery for your protection. 
(. MW. EVANS & SONS, « « «+ HUDSON, N. Y. 


Be fair to your 
face—Use Will- 
iams’ Shaving 
Soap. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Tablets sold every- 
Free trial sample for 2-cent stamp to pay 
postage. Write for booklet, ‘* How to Shave.”” 


e J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 


ASTHMA § 


where. 





Positively Cured. Instant relief. 
Particulars free, Chicago Asthma 
Cure, 85 De; arborn St., Chicago. 





YOU WON’T CARE FOR ORDINARY 
CHAMPAGNE AFTER YOU TRY 
ONE BOTTLE OF 


COOK S-720 





CHAMPAGNE. 
_ SERVED EVERYWHERE 


wMudoe- 


The exponent of the Republican Party 


The Campaign Number 


Out October 1 1th) 











NONTAINS a double-page picture 
beautifully lithographed, showing 
the portraits and fac-simile signatures of 
the Candidates of the Republican Party, 
the American Eagle, emblematic of their 
position as representatives of the Grand 
Old Party—the party of the people—-and 
the National Shield and Horn of Plenty, 
the Symbols of Prosperity. 


JUDGE in politics is a tremendous 
power—a force that wields an immense 
influence among the men whose votes 


make Presidents. 








/ 
TS CARTOONS ARE KNOWN 
THE WORLD OVER 


| 106, All Newsdealers 1 OC, 





Pocket Maps 
Road Guide 


These maps are beautifully printed in 
colors and show on a large scale the 


streams, lakes, highways, trolley lines 


and 


railroads in’ New York, New 


Jersey and Pennsylvania, reached by the 
Lackawanna Railroad and its connections. 
Invaluable to Automobile Tourists, 


Fishermen and Travelers. 
A good map is a silent courier of i door enjoyment. Each of the 


maps in this edition is 17x 28 inches. 


ey are neatly bound in 


one cover and may be had by sending 10 cents in stamps to 


General Passenger Agent, 


T. W. LEE, wean Railroad. New York City, 








Portland, Oregon—In Four Days from New York or Boston—By New York Central. 


























